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Now the warm spring is breathing o’er sky, earth and sea, 
Will you go, love, a-Maying — will you go, love, with me ? 
There is joy on the earth, for the winter is past, 

And the chains of the tyrant are broken at last ; 

And the young buds are waking, unchilled by his breath, 
Like a soul blooming out from the shadows of death! 

The wild mountain streams, from their ice chains set free, 
Are shouting in triumph on their march to the sea! 

The glad birds are warbling from green shady bowers, 
While the “ soft South”’ is telling its love to the flowers. 
Oh, the warm spring is breathing o'er sky, earth and sea — 
Will you go, love, a-Maying — will you go, love, with me? 


Do you mind, love, the grove ‘neath the old maple tree, 

Where long, long ago you went Maying with me ? 

Ah! tae “times have since changed from the old to the new,” 

And we scarcely know now where the old maple grew. 

Our hearts, too, have changed since the days of dang syne ; 

We are not now as happy as then, lady mine! 

Again the spring blooms, but its promise has fled, 

And each flower tells of a hope that is dead ! 

But, oh! there are regions undimmed by a shade, 

Where the sun always shines, and the flowers never fade. 

These the fields that we roam ever verdant shall be, 

And you'll go, love, a-Maying — you'll go, love, with me! 
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A CORONET OF THORNS. 
BY jJ. V. PRICHARD. 
IV. 


“ Monsieur, a woman’s instinct has warned my daughter that you are her 
mother’s friend ; if such be the case, permit us to be your friends also and 
to bid you welcome to Boisiére.”’ 

It was with these courteous words that Monsieur de Grand-Cheéne received 
me, grasping my hand with cordial vigor and retaining it while he spoke. 
Then, partially turning from me and extending his disengaged hand upward, 
he gallantly motioned his companion to join us, adding in a tone which 
thrilled with paternal pride, as well it might. 

“ Allow me to present my daughter, Héléne de Grand-Chéne.” 

All this was delivered in fluent English, with the slightest flavoring of 
accent imaginable. 

To be ill at ease with such courtly folk was out of reason, and I was fain 
to acknowledge myself charmed from the outset. 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” added Mademoiselle Héléne,“ I felt convinced that you 
could be none other than the hero of my mother’s letter received last even- 
ing.” 

“ You must have traveled by the new train which brought us the glad in- 
telligence of your proposed visit,” interposed the Marquis. 

“Yes, I passed the night in Neners,” I admitted. 

M. de Grand-Chéne had started to lead the way up the steps to the terrace, 
relegating to me the place of honor beside his daughter ; but as I spoke, he 
paused and bent upon me a glance fuil of reproach. 

“ My dear Monsieur,” he said, “ believe me, such a thing has never before 
happened to a guest of this chateau. I am overwhelmed with regret. Had 
you sent us a telegram, a carriage wouid have been in waiting at the station.” 

He turned and completed the ascent, leaving me to falter some lame 
explanation to his daughter. 

“ You will find my father the most punctilious of hosts,” replied Madem- 
oiselle de Grand-Chéne with a smile that made me wish she could always be 
smiling, since her face was so much more beautiful so than in its wonted, 
almost pathetic, severity of repose. 

“We shall breakfast presently,” remarked the Marquis, as we crossed the 
terrace ; in the mean time join us in the trip we were about to make to the 
conservatory. We received word early this morning that our great Agare 
Americana had burst into regal bloom; doubtless, Monsieur, in honor of your 
visit.” 

The famous Century Plant in question proved indeed a marvel of flores- 
cence and for several minutes afforded an interchange of conversation 
which allowed me to regain my composure and to discover that my host was 
an ardent horticulturist, a science to which I am something of a devotee. 

Presently Héléne excused herself upon the plea of wishing to give 
orders for the removal of my luggage from the inn. Scarcely had she dis- 
appeared when the Marquis abruptly changed the topic of conversation and 
inquired, 

“ How recently have you seen Madame la Marquise ?” 

“ The day before yesterday,” I replied, surprised at the formality of his 
characterization. 

“ At her house ?” 
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“Yes, Monsieur ; I lunched with her’; and later, in the evening, I saw 
her at the opera.” 

“Then you did not accompany her to the opera?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Yet she could scarcely have gone into public alone, could she?” he 
asked, handling a spray of jasmine and absently inhaling its perfume. 

“She did, I think,” I answered, “ though,” and here I fixed my 
eyes keenly upon his face, “she did not remain unattended during the per- 
formance.” 

“Oh, naturally not! She is a charming woman, and all charming 
women enforce attention. Had she many cavaliers?” 

“ Only one.” 

“Indeed ? You surprise me. Were you presented to this fortunate 
gentleman ?”’ 

“T met him earlier in the day,” I answered guardedly ; “ his name is St. 
Grail, and Ronald St. Grail.” 

‘ The Marquis broke off the spray of jasmine and caressed its snowy 
petals with the lingering touch of an enthusiast as he remarked with mea- 
sured apathy. 

“ Lord Ronald St. Grail. It is a new name to me; I have not the 
pleasure of his lordship’s acquaintance.” 

If this affable cross-examination had engendered in my mind a sus- 
picion of malaise in the Marquis concerning his fair wife, which certainly 
his expression of courtly impregnability did not suggest, it was promptly set 
at rest by the remark he addressed Héléne, who returned to us at that 
moment to announce déeuner. 

Presenting the spray of jasmine, he said to her, “ Wear these flowers, 
ma chére ; they signify good news from your mother.” 

Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne accepted the tribute in silence and with- 
out a smile, though I thought,—indeed I am sure,—that she dealt her father 
one of those unfathomable, level glances which were a peculiarity of her 
mother in moments of intent gravity. 

“She is well and happy,” supplemented the Marquis, evidently in 
answer to that glance, ‘“‘ we have much to be thankful for.” 

“We were already aware of the fact, papa,’ answered Héléne; “you 
seem to forget that we received a letter from mother last evening containing 
the satisfactory intelligence, and informing us that she should be with us 
to-morrow evening.” 

“ Ah, very true,—very true,” remarked the Marquis, turning again to 
the jasmine and carefully adjusting the branch which he had displaced ; 
“yes, she will be with us to-morrow. I trust that the journey may not prove 
too great a tax upon her strength. But pardon me, I think you said break- 
fast is ready.” He consulted his watch and turned to me with an affable 
smile. “I have never been a soldier, Monsieur,” he concluded, “yet I 
possess the utmost respect for military exactitude. I trust it will not dis- 
tress you to discover that our ménage here is subject to the tick of the clock. 
Otherwise we are quite ordinary folks. Shall we go in?” 

He led the way out of the conservatory as he spoke, and I followed with 
Mademoiselle Héléne upon my arm. 

The repast which ensued proved a surprise to me. We found the table 
laid in the bow-window of a dainty little morning-room, hung with flowered 
chintz in delicate shades of buff and green, the windows of which opened 
upon a spacious garden which I saw for the first time. ‘There were a profu- 
sion of fresh flowers upon the table, several specimens of exquisite old china 
and cut glass, but a paucity of silverware. ‘Then, too, there was but one 
footman in waiting, an antiquated but alert Gaul attired in a sober black 
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suit, who, I afterwards learned, rejoiced in the name of Désiré, and the dis- 
tinction of having been the body-servant of the Marquis from early boy- 
hood. But my first genuine thrill was reserved for the discovery of an im- 
posing body in black bombazine already presiding at the head of the table 
as we entered. 

I am positive I stared at this unanticipated personage, and I might have 
gone on indefinitely wondering who she could be with her lean, gaunt figure, 
and attenuated visage blotched with fixed color and crowned with bands of 
iron gray hair which suggested the fancy that her cranium teemed with con- 
cealed mineral properties that had cropped forth in a growth of fine polished 
wire, had not Désiré drawn back my chair at the same moment that 
Mademoiselle Héléne murmured laconically. 

“Mrs. Partridge.” 

The lady designated deliberately raised a pair of watery blue eyes and 
favored me with a prolonged scrutiny ere she concluded to lower them again 
over her cups and saucers in acknowledgment of my salute. 

After the slight bustle attendant upon our seating ourselves at the table 
had subsided, she again performed the same ocular elevation, and fixing her 
penetrating gaze upon M. de Grand-Chéne, remarked in a firm but singularly 
melodious voice. 

“We are belated to-day, Marquis.” 

So marked was her enunciation, especially of the title to which she gave 
the English pronunciation, that I no longer hesitated to establish the locality 
of her remote nativity in the neighKorhood of the Thames. 

“ Tt could not well be avoided this morning, Mrs. Partridge,” replied the 
Marquis as he unfolded his napkin. 

Beyond inquiring into the Marquis’ and my own predilection as re- 
garded beverages, Mrs. Partridge took no part in the propos de table ; she 
simply subsided and became, to all intents and purposes, as inanimate as the 
china over which she presided. 

‘When we rose from table, she vanished and I saw no trace of her until 
we assembled for dinner at six o’clock, when we found her seated in her 
accustomed place attired in black silk instead of bombazine, though the two 
garments were fashioned so exactly alike as to impel one to wonder whether 
the wearer did not possess the secret of transforming the fabric without per- 
forming the formality of changing the gown. And as we took our places 
I seemed to anticipate that she would say, as she did, with her rigidly 
British accent. 

“We are on time, Marquis.” 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the peculiarities of Mrs. Partridge, 
since she interested me and aroused my curiosity. ‘The more so, as no one 
in the chateau appeared to regard her existence beyond the few brief hours 
during which she presided at M. de Grand-Chéne’s table. It was reserved 
for Madame la Marquise to enlighten me concerning the mysterious function 
of this tea-and-coffee divinity. 

After déjeuner the Marquis devoted an hour or two to showing me the 
chateau which, as the Marquise had informed me, was one of the finest in all 
France. From sumptuous chambers we passed through spacious galleries, 
mounted staircases, peeped through:an a@z/-de-beuf here upon the sunny 
valley of the Loire and paused at a richly illuminated casement there to 
admire the shady park stretching away to meet the rugged mountain-side ; I 
was shown priceless tapestries, paintings and splendid bric-a-brac in bewil- 
dering profusion ; was informed that upon this plume-tufted bed a monarch 
had reposed, that in this dim chamber the great Sully had sought refuge 
when besieged with duties that threatened to wreck his reason, that at that 
window Gabrielle d’ Estrées had watched the sun set, and had laughingly 
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remarked that she wished to be queen that she might claim that fair prospect 
as her own, and finally we paused beneath the great bell whose brazen voice 
was never heard save when announcing a birth or death in the house of 
Grand-Chéne. The unwearied flow of historical reminiscence, anecdote 
and story in which the Marquis indulged while descanting upon the glories 
of his ancestral home proved as entertaining as it was remarkable; he 
seemed transiated when disturbing the dust of centuries, entered into partic- 
ulars with the zest of an enthusiast, and allowed his fine dark eyes to betray 
the indomitable pride of birth which his courteous eloquence carefully 
avoided. 

At last my courtly cicerone lead me into an apartment which he 
evidently considered the crowning glory of his residence. It was situated 
upon the ground-floor, its windows opened upon a terrace that enjoyed a 
southern exposure and commanded a landscape of unexampled splendor. 
The dimensions of the room were by no means vast, being so admirably pro- 
portioned asto lend it a comfortable, habitable look in spite of the lavish splen- 
dor of its decoration. ‘Tapestries of surpassing richness veiled the walls and 
met the massive carving of the oaken ceiling with subdued, antique effects. 
Each article of furniture bore the arms of Grand-Chéne in gold upon an 
embossed background of dull red Florentine velvet, a scrap of which would 
have filled an antiquarian’s heart with delight. Such ornamentation as 
there was beyond these regal furnishings, in the way of chandelier, candelabra, 
fender and andirons, was of beaten iron, a lost art in these days, antiquities 
even three centuries ago. The floor was of polished oak with pelts, thrown 
here and there, of wild beasts common to the forests and mountains of 
France no more. 

Somehow I felt it a favor that I should have been shown this unique 
sanctum, and expressed my gratitude and admiration in unstinted terms. 

*“ Yes,” replied the Marquis, for the nonce giving full swing to his con- 
scious pride, “ This is my sacrarium ; here I have set up my Penates; within 
these four walls I am a nobleman in very fact.’’ He paused abruptly 
as though fearing that he had over-stepped the bounds of discretion, and 
coming to me, laid his hand gently upon my arm. “ Pardon me, my dear 
Monsieur, if I give you the impression of over-weening pride. Believe me, I 
am conscious of my own degeneracy, and perhaps for that very reason I am 
the prouder when I consider how truly noble have been the ancestors who 
have been baptized and have lain-in-state in this chamber. No member of 
my house has ever outraged our motto nor sullied our shield, and I pray 
Heaven that when I am gone it may be said that I accepted this right 
royal legacy of rectitude and preserved it inviolate even down to the 
tomb !”’ 

A cold shiver seemed to traverse my spine as the unconjured apparition 
of Lord St. Grail flitted before my mental vision, and whether or not I did 
her an injustice, I devoutly wished that Madame la Marquise de Grand- 
Chéne had been behind the arras in that supreme moment. 

Doubtless fearing that he had dwelt too long upon a point which, after 
all, I had no reason to question, the Marquis took my hand, pressed it cor- 
dially, smiled and said : 

“Tf I continue in the mood which you have inspired, you will wish that 
you might see more of Boisiére and less of its doting old chdtelain. I see 
my daughter upon the terrace; goto her and let the charm of her pres- 
ence dispel the gloom of my tyranny.” 

As he spoke, he flung open a casement ; and thus graciously dismissed, 
I hastened into the sunlight to join Mademoiselle Héléne. 

I admit that I had been depressed, not so much by the rigorous hauteur 
of the old nobleman as by the threatening shadows of coming events, and it 
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was with a breath of genuine relief that I sought this fresh, pure influence 
that promised prompt exorcism to morbid fancy. 

Mademoiselle was standing at the head of a flight of broad stone steps 
that led down into the rose-garden, at this season of the year an Elysium of 
fragrance and bloom ; at my approach she turned and received me with a 
smile. 

“You have been all this time with my father ?” she asked. 

“ Why do you ask in that tone?” I rejoined. 

“ Have you not been over the chateau from roof-tree to cellar ?”’ 

“ Very nearly.” 

“T am sorry for you,” she laughed. 

“ Your father has been the sufferer, not I.” 

“ Poor papa !—Did he have one of his ancestral attacks in the Sad/e ad” 
fiver ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle ; I do not understand you,’ I said, 
in surprise. 

“ Oh, I am guilty of no unfilial misdemeanor. I often say the same thing 
to papa himself. I never like him to go into that room ; I strive to prevent 
it when I can.” 

“ May I inquire why ?” 

“It affects his spirits, depresses him and makes him irritable. ‘The 
place seems to be haunted for him by torturing influences over which, some- 
times for days, I can gain no command. ‘That is what I mean by an ances- 
tral attack. The ghosts of the dead De Grand-Chénes seem to hover about 
that room to goad the dear old man to desperation whenever he falls into 
their clutches.” 

“ You handle your ancestors without gloves,” I remarked with a laugh. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, I am afraid I am very republican, very American,” she 
answered with charming contrition. 

I glanced apprehensively back at the open window by which I had just 
gained egress. 

“In mercy’s name, do not utter such treason within the shadow of the 
King’s Room!” I explained, and by common consent we went down into 
the rose-garden and strolled listlessly along the petal-strewn aisle. 

“T am sure you have no such rooms in America,” she murmured, gather- 
ing the leaves of a fading Gloire de France in her hand and scattering them 
as we advanced. : 

“T candidly regret to say we have nothing in America one tenth part so 
splendid, Mademoiselle,” I answered promptly. 

She heaved a little mirthless sigh and brushed the last petal from her 
palm. 
“Qh, it is all very splendid no doubt,” she said, looking straight before 
her, “‘ but my taste is for something more real, more truly splendid.” 

“ Such as what ?” 

“Labor, in place of lineage ; something to do, instead of something te 
appear!” 

“ Mademoiselle !’’ I exclaimed in surprise at this unexpected revela- 
tion. ‘ 

She looked at me and smiled. 

“ Pray do not be startled,” she said ; “ do not undeceive me if I have 
mistaken the privilege to say to you that which would shock my mother and 
distress my father.”’ 

I hastened to assure her that my surprise was of an agreeable descrip- 
tion and that I sympathized with her. Thus encouraged, she continued, “ Im 
marrying the daughter of a republic my poor father evidently did not count 
the costs and I propose he never shall be enlightened. But all the same my 
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sympathies are with America in her struggles, her failures and her achieve- 
ments. I am thankful that some of the blood that flows in my veins owes its 
origin to the fount of liberty. I fully appreciate the dignified legacy that 
French xodlesse has bequeathed me, but I glory in the part that my grand- 
father was a humble sea-captain who won distinction anda place in his 
nation’s esteem by thrift, honesty and the sweat of his brow!” 

“ Your ultra views are not spontaneous, are they?” I asked. 

“T never thought ; I always flattered myself that they were, but perhaps 
Iowe some of them to my grandmother, from who munfortunately I am sep- 
arated now.” 

“Where is Mrs. Arbuthnot?” 

“Tn Paris, living at some hotel; but as I only goto Paris on a short 
visit in the winter, and as she never comes here, we are practically dead to 
each other.” 

She was seriously in earnest now, and I experienced a crescent pity for 
her as another corner of this impenetrable family curtain was raised. In her 
enthusiasm for America I thought I detected the aspiration of a fettered 
spirit yearning for liberty. I owned I did the girl injustice by crediting the 
suspicion, and I could only hope and pray, for the sake of her peace of mind, 
that I did. 

As a natural consequence of my surmise I was silent for a few moments 
as we paced along the sunlit a//ée ; indeed I was unconscious that she was 
regarding me with intelligent eyes until she suddenly spoke. 

“You evidently consider me subject to restraint,’’ she said earnestly ; 
“IT can not blame you for the deduction after what I have just said, but 
allow me to tell you that such is not the case; I am as free as the air I 
breathe.” 

“Then if your grandmother’s sympathy is a comfort to you, why do you 
not go to her often, and have her come to you?” 

She was silent for fully a minute, gazing straight before her ; then, 

“T suppose you possess the right to ask me these questions,” she said, 
“and I can only answer them by assuring you that I will not leave my father 
while he lives.”’ 

“Yet that does not explain why Mrs. Arbuthnot should not visit Bois- 
itre,” I suggested. 

“T am aware that it does not.” 

“ Do you not correspond with her?” 

“ Very rarely.” 

Her manner forbade my pressing the subject further, and yet for the life 
of me I could not help giving vent to a few words of well-intended consola- 
tion. “Never mind, Mademoiselle,” I said; “when you are married you 
will be your own mistress and can indulge 4 

I paused abruptly ; I saw I had made a fatal faux pas and could have 
bitten off my tongue in consequence. 

Héléne de Grand-Chéne turned upon me sharply as she exclaimed, 

“ Married !—I shall never marry, unless I am obliged to, until I meet 
the man of my own choice. Rest assured that he will bear no title beyond 
that which God bestows upon His noblemen.” 

As we retraced our steps toward the chateau the conversation turned 
upon the arrival of Madame la Marquise on the following evening. 

“ Will she travel alone?” I inquired. 

“She will have her maid with her,” was the reply, “and, I believe my 
father’s nephew, the Vicomte d’Ormean.”* 

She spoke of her cousin-german to whom report had affianced her as 
though he were a stranger whose advent interested her no more than that of 
the veriest hireling. 
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I was annoyed at her indifference, for I had been favorably impressed 
by the young nobleman, and I cared not if she saw it when I remarked, 

“T met M. d’Ormean in Paris; I consider him a fine fellow.” 

“Ts that an Americanism?” she asked; “what do you mean by 
‘fine *?” 

“ That he is a gentleman.” 

“ Well-born men are always gentlemen, are they not ?”’ she rejoined with 
a laugh. 

We had reached the terrace and she glanced off over the tree-tops in the 
park behind which the sun was declining in resplendent majesty. 

“Tf you will excuse me, I will go and dress for dinner; my father has 
already warned you that our domestic economy is subject to rigid rule.”’ 

As she spoke, she walked away a few steps, paused and came back 
to me. 

The gleam of irony had faded from her eyes and given place to the soft, 
pathetic light that was habitual to their depths. ; 

“ Monsieur,” she said gently, “ for this evening, at least the last evening 
that we may be ai ine together, let us agree to waive all topics of a personal 
Nature. Do you consent?” 

“With all my heart, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Thank you very much.” 

That evening proved, par excellence, the most delightful of my stay at 
Boisiére. Being an accomplished musician, Héléne sang and played the 
piano with marvelous fesse, while the Marquis chatted with me with un. 
wonted fervor. As I watched these two beings so strangely, so strongly 
united, I could not repress the fancy that their feverish enjoyment of that last 
evening smacked of the flavor of fruit that would be forbidden on the morrow, 
that morrow which, by some occult moral contagion, was beginning to impress 
me also as the dawn of des nefasti. 

Twenty-four hours later we three stood grouped upon the terrace in the 
sheen of the mellow star-light, summoned thither by the clanging of the bell 
at the gate, whose tocsin each one of us had momentarily listened for with 
bated breath since the clocks chimed ten. 

Presently, from far beneath us, was borne to our ears the rapid beat of 
hoofs mingled with the grinding of gravel upon the graded avenue, and I 
thought Héléne de Grand-Chéne instinctively drew nearer her father as the 
carriage-lamps flashed into view like the fiery eyes of some fleet-footed beast 
seeking its prey. 

A moment later the outlines of the horses became visible, then the gold 
lace upon the De Grand-Chéne livery caught a vagrant star-ray, and at last 
the equipage drew up at the foot of the spacious steps, at the head of which 
we stood in ominous silence. 


V. 


Had Judith de Grand-Chéne possessed the clairvoyance to read the 
treason in my soul during that interminable minute required by the foot- 
man to scramble down from his seat and open the door of her carriage, I 
verily believe she would have sent me packing from Boisiére for a graceless 
girouette. Not that her invisible presence failed to impress me ; it did 
impress me and very potently, but I had wavered in my fealty ; more, I 
had renounced the Napoleonic standard to rally to the support of the Bour- 
bons. Ina word, I accused her of a lack of the matérnal feeling and a total 
disregard of her conjugal responsibility. To be sure, my /ése-mayesté was 
grounded solely upon circumstantial evidence, but the prejudice was none 


the less puissant. 
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The first person to alight from the carriage was the Vicomte Arnaud 
d’ Ormean. He raised his hat to me, and turned to assist his companion. 
No sooner had a dainty dottine appeared than the Marquis was down the 
steps beside the open door, and it was upon his arm that the fair Marquise 
arrived. He kissed her hand, but she saluted his cheek with charming 
abandon ; meanwhile, the Vicomte had bounded up the steps and was regal- 
ing his lips upon the shrinking cuticle of Héléne’s hands. Then, as she 
mounted the steps leaning upon her husband’s arm, Madame de Grand- 
Chéne accorded me a gracious welcome. 

‘* Have I not done wellto recommend my countryman ?” she asked with 
an arch glance at the Marquis. 

“ T am certainly your debtor,” replied he with prompt urbanity. 

Then Héléne advanced, and mother and daughter were clasped in an 
affectionate embrace. 

“Four long months since I have seen you, my darling!” murmured 
Madame ; to which Mademoiselle replied. 

“ One hundred and thirty-two days; you see, the separation makes me 
more minute.” 

“ Chere enfant!” And turning to me with a positively beatified glance, 
Madame added, “ Tell me, do you find her like me?” 

“ Mademoiselle resembles you both, Madame,” I replied. Madame 
shook her head in most engaging denial. “I was not so beautiful at her 


‘age,’ she murmured. “ Prenez garde, Madame,” interposed the gallant 


Marquis, “ you call my good taste in question. Bear in mind that you were 
Héléne’s age when you became Madame la Marquise de Grand-Chéne !”’ 

“A fact which amply accounts for my daughter’s superior beauty,’’ was 
the ready response ; and with a laugh that eased the strained situation, we 
entered the chateau. 

The late supper that succeeded passed off with unexpected éaa, in part 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the grim Partridge was not present to con- 
test the place of honor with Madame la Marquise. Upon our return 
to the sa/on, the Marquise begged her daughter to sing, a request which was 
promptly acceded to. Héléne favored us with a melancholy but exquisitely 
melodious morceau by Tosti, the Marquise the while shading her eyes from 
the light and the assembled company with a Mandarin fan that formed a 
part of the paraphernalia of her costume. 

As the last wailing notes expired upon the air, she lowered her screen 
and languorously remarked,“ Thank you, machére ; that was exquisite. Now 
play something for me,—something, bright, enjoné.” 

“What shall it be, mother?” inquired Héléne dutifully. 

“Chopin :— a waltz, if you feel in the mood.” 

._ Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne performed one of the most gracefully 
intricate conceits of the Terpsichorean high-priest. At its close Madame 


rose and kissed her daughter's brow. 


_ A moment later she pleaded fatigue and bade us all a gracious good- 
night. The Marquis accompanied her to the door and kissed her hand 
With his accustomed punctilio; Héléne, however, who retired with her 
mother, he received in his embrace, and kissed her hair, her eyes and lips, 
whispering, 

“© Bonnenuit, ma bien-aimée !" 

The Vicomte and I remained standing, respectful spectators of this brief 
domestic episode, which evidently impressed him as it impressed me, for he 
favored me with an eloquent glance and a still more expressive elevation of 
the shoulders. 

For the first time I noticed a constraint upon the Marquis’s manner as he 
returned to us and suggested that, the night being fine, we should smoke a 
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cigar upon the terrace. Providing ourselves with excellent Conchas, we 
sallied forth into the lambent star-light. Up fromthe river swept a caress- 
ing breeze that garnered the myriad odors of field, forest and garden ere it 
offered its balmy tribute to our nostrils. 

The night was indeed a perfect one; the stars, like laughing eyes, 
blinked and twinkled, while from their amorous gaze the slumbering earth 
had crept beneath a veil of mist. Here and there lights. twinkled in a 
distant casement, but all sounds of life were hushed save when a wakeful 
rossignol trolled forth the burden of its mystic ecstasy. It was a night for 
lovers ; and I felt a genuine pity for the poor Vicomte. 

Perhaps the Marquis shared my sympathy, since, as we paced up and 
down, he said cheerily, “Come, Arnaud, tell us something of your- 
self.” 

The young man sighed as young men will when their paths in life are 
not as accommodating to the feet as a tesselated terrace, and made answer, 
“* What shall I tell you, my uncle?” 

“ About your progress ;—how you are getting on.” 

“ But slowly.” 

“ Noencouragement yet ?” 

“ A trifle; I have been asked to accept a vacancy in the legation at 
Vienna.” 

“Indeed !—Is not the Duc de G—— ambassador to the Austrian 
Court ?” 

“ He is, my uncle.” 

“Why then, my dear boy, this is brave news,—and you tell it as though 
you had been ordered back to boarding-school.” 

“Tt seems like exile!” 

“ Sacre-bleu ! What would your noble father say were he to hear such 
puling upon his son’s lips?” 

“ He has had his fill of it,’ was the stout response, “ and does not 
blame me.” 

“ Tiens !” 

“In fact, he has referred me to you for a remedy.” 

“ A remedy for what ?” 

“ Ma nostalgie.” 

“ Bon Dieu! my dear boy,” exclaimed the Marquis in well-feigned 
astonishment, “ what can I do for it?” 

“Do not send me into Austria alone,” cried the young man with touching 
eloquence; “at least, my uncle, let mefeel that there is hope for me here, 
at Boisiére. You know my mind ; then by the love you bear your sister, 
my sainted mother, in mercy’s name grant me my petition!” 

Que voulez | 1 was beginning to feel unpleasantly de trop, when happily 
the Marquis relieved the situation by saying gently, 

“ Tala / We will speak of that some other time,—perhaps to-morrow.” 

“ And may I hope?” 

“Tf your sleep is dependent upon my answer,—hope, and may God 
bless you.” 

The Vicomte flung himself upon his uncle’s neck with grateful effusion, 
and I turned away partly out of deference to the climax which had been 
reached, but more with chagrin at being obliged to stand idly by and hear 
Héléne de Grand-Chéne’s destiny bartered away for a night’s tranquil rest. 
Not that I should consider her fate an unenviable one were she even to 
become Madame la Vicomtesse d’ Ormean ;—an hour before I met her 
I might readily have been persuaded that Arnaud would make a model 
husband, as husbands go in his walk of life ;—but having known het, 
having been permitted to peep into the arcana of her character, I knew 
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that an honest backwoodsman, with his way to make in the world, would 
stand a better chance with her than this scion of a ducal house. 

While I stood ruminating upon the inconsistency of human affairs, my 
host was bidding us good-night. “I am an old man,” he was saying, 
“ and regular hours are a necessity. If you, young men, can not sleep, you 
have the billiard-room to resort to, where you may be able to forget you are 
in the depths of the country in the enjoyment of congenial occupation.” 

With that he left us, and a few minutes later I saw the light in his win- 
dow,—his chamber being in the wing opposite to the apartments which had 
been assigned to the Marquise. 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed ere the chateau was wrapped in 
gloom, save the sa/on where a servant patiently waited for us to retire. But, 
though the Vicomte had received his soporific, he seemed in no mood to 
relinquish himself to its effects. He continued to pace up and down the 
terrace, apparently oblivious of the fact that I was leaning against the 
sculptured balustrade, watching him. 

Presently, however, he came to me and said abruptly, 

“ As your poet dramatist says, you must consider me a man who wears 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.” 

“If I have any idea of the moral anatomy,’ I replied, ‘“ your heart at 
the present moment is very far from being in a lacerated condition.” 

“ You are right! I am a fabulously happy man.” 

“IT would rather hear you say that you are in reality, in truth a happy 
man.” 

“ Right again ! I did not weigh my words ; indeed I fear I am in rather 
a superlative frame of mind to-night.” 

“Permit me to suggest that you apply the positive degree to your men- 
tal condition first. A man had better toil upward toward his goal with secure 
feet, rather than find unstable footing when he reaches its threshold.” 

“ Ciel ! what a sage you are. But you speak truly,” he said witha 
buoyant laugh ; then he became preternaturally serious ; ‘“ Monsieur, may I 
ask you a leading question ?” 

“Why not ?—I fancy I have some reason. to think that you consider me 
a friend.” 

“Indeed I do!” he explained fervently, grasping my hand and retain- 
ing it while he spoke; “I want to ask you if you have an object in giving 
me your advice.” 

“ Why should you think that I would take so unwarrantable a liberty ?” 
I asked. 

“ Because you are the friend of Madame la Marquise and her daughter ; 
being such, you have probably espoused their interests.” 

“ Do you suppose for a moment that Madame de Grand-Chéne has her 
daughter’s interests at heart?” 

“ As her mother, yes.” 

“Permit me to inform you that such is not the case. It is quite time 
you were undeceived on that score. Mademoiselle Héléne acts independ- 
ently—that is, her course in life is totally unbiased by maternal influence.” 

He released my hand and retreated a step. 

“What am I to understand ?” he demanded huskily ; “ have I Héléne 
alone to consult in this matter ?”’ 

“Tf you refer to your love for the young lady, I fancy that she remains 
the only person to be consulted, since you appear to have her father’s sanc- 
tion to the alliance.” 

He was silent 2 moment, and when he spoke it was in a tone of the 
utmost dejection. 

“| have never uttered one word of love to her, and yet she is a woman 
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of such intelligence, such keen perception, that my very silence must haye 
assured her of my passion.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ Do not think me a coward if I tell you that I have not the courage to. 
speak to her.” 

“What do you fear?” 

“ Repulse.” 

“We have a proverb in our language to the effect that faint heart ne’er 
won fair lady.” 

He nodded with a gloomy smile. 

“Unhappily we have a proverb which offsets yours,” he sighed. 

“Indeed ! What is it?” 

“ A bon demandeur, bon refuseur.” 

“Oh, well,” I replied with irrepressible laughter, “if you have such 
scant self-esteem that you regard your suit in the light of an inordinate 
demand, I suppose you are entitled to expect a sturdy refusal.”’ 

Had he not been the best natured fellow in the world, he must assured- 
ly have taken umbrage at my raillery. As it was, he joined in my merri- 
ment, saying : 

“Verily I was a coward until this moment; now I feel myself homo sud juris 
thanks to you. But,” he added, and taking niy hand he drew it over his 
arm as we retraced our steps across the terrace, “let me feel that I have a 
friend in you, a friend who will speak a good word for me to the object of 
my imperishable affection. Should occasion serve, will you tell Héléne how 
I love her?” 

Now, this I thought was going atrifle too far ; I imagined that my good- 
nature was being imposed upon ; my vanity flattered me into the belief that 
I was being made a cat’s paw of and cajoled me until I verily thought 1 
descried the proverbial “ last straw”’ in the dim distance. 

‘You are silent ? You refuse me this slight favor?” 

I did not subscribe to his estimate of the triviality of the act of grace, 
since I cherished an opinion that Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne was the 
most entrancing young woman I had ever met, but I replied, 

“ No, I do not refuse to do you the favor. As you stipulate, should 
occasion serve you may depend upon me to do what I can for you.” 

There was a doubt in my mind whether he would have wished me so 
effusive a “‘ Repose bien” had he been aware that I was morally certain that. 
the occasion would of serve. 

That night I spent in fitful snatches of a species of unconsciousness 
which I refuse to dignify by the term sleep, and the dawn found me wearied 
from the burden of unaccustomed responsibility. The cheerless comfort of 
coffee and rolls having been served me as usual in my room, I went down in 
search of some one to talk to; falling in with no living being save Désiré, 
who honored me with one of his funereal obeisances, I took my hat and 
started for a walk. It seemed to me good to turn my back upon Boisiére 
for a time, therefore I let myself out at the gates and took the road down 
into Nevers. I found the busy town all agog over its marketing, church- 
going and the thousand-and-one minutiz which conduce to render a French 
community so picturesque of a fine morning. Entering into the wholesome 
stir and vivacity of the scene, I soon forgot the conflict of influences I had 
left behind me ; I even purchased a knot of Provence buds of a dainty little 
maid in a snowy cap, who wished me “ Bon jour” with a smile that smacked 
of perennial sunshine and roses ; then I bethought me that I had left direc- 
tions with my bankers in Paris to have my letters forwarded to the Nivernais 
inn where I had passed my first night. 

Upon entering the hostelry I was met by M. Boniface bustling out of 
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coffee-room as affairé as though he was as safely ensconced within a con- 
course of guests instead of an array of tenantless chairs. 

Were there any letters for me? 

Yes, two letters had come by the late mail for Monsieur. 

I went to the comptoir and was presented with the missives—letters from 
nome. Bestowing them safely in an inner pocket, I turned idly to the reg- 
ister which lay open beside me, while I inquired by way of saying something, 
whether the house were full. 

Whether mine host made me an answer or not I can not say, since at 
the moment my every sense seemed centred in my eyes; my heart gave 
one colossal pulsation and ceased to throb, while it is safe to add that my 
mouth dropped wide open with horrified amazement. 

The name, inscribed in a firm, bold hand, that had arrested my atten- 
tion was, 

“ Ronald St. Grail.— England.” 

“ When did this gentleman arrive?”’ I stammered without betraying 
my emotion by looking up, but placing an unsteady finger upon his lord- 
ship’s autograph. 

“ Ah! The gentleman arrived last evening. 

“Ts the gentleman a patron of your house ?”’ I inquired. 

“ The gentleman has never honored us before.” 

I quitted the inn and began the ascent to Boisiére in a very unamiable 
frame of mind ; I was furious with myself for having betrayed interest in 
the presence of St. Grail in Nevers; the inn-keeper knew my name and, 
being of a loquacious turn, might mention the fact to his lordship—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wawished for. Paramount to this annoyance, 
however, remained the fact that St. Grail had followed the Marquise into 
her retreat and might have the daring to force himself into the bosom of her 
family—a catastrophe to be rigorously avoided. 

As I rang for admittance at the gates, I consulted my watch and dis- 
covered that it lacked but five minutes to the hour of déedner ; if I had any 
respect for my reputation I must make all haste to gain the chateau, but in 
spite of my efforts I found the family already assembled in the chintz-hung 
morning room with Mrs. Partridge, 7” omnia parata, behind the tea and cof- 
feeservice. I say the family was assembled, but I meant to exclude Mad- 
ame de Grand-Chéne, who failed to put in an appearance, a fact which ap- 
peared to elude attention since no questions were asked. 

The grim purveyor of warm beverages, however, seemed perturbed ; 
her colorless eyes glistened with more than ordinary aquosity, and I noted 
that they had acquired a nervous habit of uneasily consulting the door that 
communicated with the hall ; once, when a foot fall was heard without, she 
perpetrated a fluttered crash among her china ware, so intense was her 
agitation. 

Héléne de Grand-Chéne looked more bewilderingly beautiful that morn- 
ing than I had as yet seen her; attired in adelicate gauze of the palest 
mauve tint, a flush like the heart of a sea-shell upon either cheek, a calm, 
peaceful light in her great brown eyes,—she seemed the very incarnation of 
dignified maidenhood. ‘The Vicomte d’Ormean evidently shared my admira- 
tion ; it was actually pitiful to see how distraught he became between the 
cravings of a hearty appetite and more spiritual occupation. 

Monsieur le Marquis disposed of his breakfast with placid composure 
which precluded his entering very fully into our somewhat disjointed conver- 
sation. However, we courageously maintained a gentle ripple of talk, suffi- 
cient to convince each other that we were all struggling under the self-same 
mystic spell. When at last we emerged in a body upon the terrace, like so 
many children let loose from school, the mercury in our psychological ther- 
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mometer rose appreciably and registered a genial temperature until Madame 
la Marquise floated out upon us. This graceful feat she performed just as 
we were engaged in consultation as to the most agreeable means of whiling 
away the early hours of the afternoon. Perhaps it is needless for me to 
state that she disconcerted our plans and promptly monopolized the general 
attention. Apparently she had awakened in high good-humor to judge by the 
effusion of her smiles and greetings, not to mention her zaive remarks upon 
the soundness of her sleep and _ her present disposition to sing and dance for 
very exuberance of spirits. Her gayety was infectious from its very spon- 
taneity, and within five minutes we had amiably allowed ourselves to be dis- 
posed of for the next three hours:—the phaeton was to be ordered, Héléne 
was to drive her mother through Nevers and out upon the river-road, while 
we three gentlemen were to mount and accompany them as a garde du corps. 
No exception being offered, the proposal was adopted and it was decided 
that we should start as soon as practicable. 

Whether the others considered a drive through the heat of a dazzling 
June day as questionable as did I, I know not; at all events no one 
ventured to air an opinion, and while the Marquis went to the library to 
glance at the mail which had just been brought in, Héléne and the Vicomte 
strolled off along the terrace, thus leaving me along with Madame. 

Turning to me suddenly she said in a lowered tone, with a cautious 
glance after the retreating figures of her daughter and the young nobleman, 

“Come into the sa/on,; I can’t stand this broiling sun another minute !” 

I followed her in silence and ensconced myself beside her upon a sofa 

- in the splendid apartment. 

“If you find the sun souncomfortable,” I suggested, “I fear you made 
a mistake in proposing to drive in the heat of the day.” 

The arched brows knit in a capricious frown. 

“IT must do something,” she murmured petulantly, “ something to get 
out of this oppressive atmosphere if only for an hour.” 

“ You certainly cannot fancy it less oppressive upon the road than here, 
in this airy chamber,” I said, willfully misinterpreting her remark. 

“ Either you do not understand me, or will not,” she replied ; “I must 
have movement, life, change, here or I should expire. I told you this house 
is haunted for me, and it is! I suffer more each time I come here. Last 
night was a term of endless misery to me ; I scarcely closed my eyes.” 

“ But you stated the contrary just now! ’’I rejoined, considerably scan- 
dalized by such double dealing. 

“ Que voulez ?"” she exclaimed with a laugh ; “you wouldn’t have me 
inform my husband and daughter that their home is distressing to me!” 

“ I certainly would have you tell them the truth, Madame. If Boisiére 
is as distasteful to you as you represent, I am quite sure they would release 
you from your supposed obligation to visit them.” 

“ You have been prejudiced against me!” she cried, fixing a piercing 
glance upon me ; “indeed, indeed, I thought you more of aman! ” 

“Tam not prejudiced against you,” I replied mendaciously ; “no one 
here has spoken of you save with the utmost respect and delicacy.” This, 
truthfully. ; 

She gave a sharp, dry laugh, accompanied by the words, 

“Tam nervous through want of sleep; I shall take some chloral to- 
night.” 

. She leaned her head back upon the sofa as she spoke and turned her 
face from me. 

Emboldened, I scarcely know by what, I seized the occasion to say, 

“TI trust you have not forgotten that my presence here is due to your 
request that I should personate your friend at court.” 
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‘She did not turn her head as she replied, 

“So comport yourself that I shall be able to remember the fact.” 

“ Madame,” I said, “ it would be folly for me to pretend not to be aware 
of the mysterious estrangement that exists between you and your family. 
Are you willing to confide in me so far as to grant me some clue that I 
may work upon?” 

“What do you propose to do?” she demanded, abruptly turning 
upon me. 

“ Effect a reconciliation.” ; 

“I would advise you to let the matter alone. I mean what I say in all 
kindness. I should not have urged you to come to Boisiére had I dreamed 
you were so acute. My husband is a happy man, and I am far from being 
an unhappy woman. What would you have more?” 

“ In one breath you forbid me to interest myself in your behalf; in the 
next you urge it. What am I todo?” 

“ Tell me what you suspect,” she answered with strange irrelevancy. 

“ T suspect that your conscience does not permit you to rest easy, if 
you oblige me to answer. 

“T had forgotten that I had such a thing as a conscience,” she said with 
a laugh ; “ consequently, you see, I can not well be at odds with it.” 

“Then why is this place haunted to you?” , 

‘Must one possess a conscience in order to be ghost-ridden in a house 
‘so full of the dust and relics of the past that there is scarcely a corner left to 
draw a breath in ?”’ 

“ The dust and relics that you complain of should be your glory since 
they pertain to the unblemished generations whose name you bear.” 

“ Permit me to remind you that I did not marry these unblemished gen- 
erations; had I cherished any such folly, I should have gone into that horrible 
old tomb in Pére-la-Chaise, in my veil and wreath, and lain down with them. 
—Oh, no! I espoused a living nobleman, not a parcel of titled skeletons !” 

“ You are incorrigible !”” I exclaimed with a laugh at her grewsome fancy. 

“Am I? Do you blame me for objecting to living in a house that con- 
tains a hideous ‘ Blue Chamber ’ in it like that musty Sa//e ad Hiver. If 
they would open it and let the sun in it might be less fearful ; but when it 
is locked up from one year’s end to the other, except when the Marquis per- 
forms his mysterious incantations there,—Ugh ! give me light and life or I 
should expire!” 

“ Do you know that I credit you with the ability to charm your husband 
away from his incantations, as you are pleased to term the hours of medita- 
tion which afford him so much comfort?” 

“Do you? You are very, kind, but you are behind the times. My 
charming days are over. Heis perfectly satisfied to live here with Héléne, 
who is fast succumbing to the witchcraft, with old superannuated Désiré and 
that ghoulish Mrs. Partridge.” 

At the mention of the imposing lady-warden of the tea-caddy I burst 
into a laugh. 

“Tn mercy’s name,” I exclaimed, “ who and what is that woman ?” 

“Ostensibly my daughter’s English governess ; actually, an insufferable 
nuisance.” 

s But Mademoiselle Héléne must have long since ceased to require her 
services.’ 

“ Of course !—and yet the woman is retained ; why I know not. Poss- 


' ibly if you remain here long enough you may be able to discover ; itis a 


subject which does not interest and only annoys me when the creature 
intrudes herself. I am well aware of the fact that she hates me, and yet for 
Some reason she seems to possess the authority to defy me.” 
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For some moments thereafter a silence fellupon us ; during which my 
mind reverted to my discovery at the inn. 

Presently I inquired whether the journey from Paris had been an agree- 
able one. 

.  “ Passably so,” was the indifferent reply ; “I had some one to talk to in 
the Vicomte.” 

* No one else?” 

“ Javotte, my maid.” 

The careless sincerity of the words disarmed my suspicion, though I 
was powerless to divest myself of the fancy that she was aware of the pres- 
ence of St. Grail in the neighborhood. 

Therefore I said : 

“Is the drive through Nevers the only pleasant one hereabout ?” 

“ There are others, I believe. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I fancied your marked preference seemed to indicate a desire 
to make the same discovery that I have made this morning.” 

She favored me with one of her level glances, which betrayed her keen. 
interest, though she remarked with studied apathy : 

“I fail to understand you. Pray, what do you mean ?”’ 

“T mean that Lord Ronald St. Grail is registered at the inn in Nevers ! 

If I had counted upon_a flagrant display of guilt, I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Madame’s countenance brightened with pleasure. 

“Indeed?” she exclaimed. ‘“ How delightful. I have been longing to 
have the Marquis and Helene know him. There goes the Marquis now; 
please ask him to come to me.’ 

I rose and went into the hall to do her bidding, but I took precious 
good care to return to the sa/on with my courtly host, in order to witness the 
end of this wtriguant affair. 

“ My dear friend,” began Madame de Grand-Chéne, as her husband 
paused respectfully before her, “I have just heard with pleasure of the arrival 
of Lord St. Grail in Nevers. I want you to meet him. Will you drive me 
at once to the inn and invite him to dine with us this evening ?” 

Imagine my confusion when the Marquis tranquilly replied : 

“Tf you desire it.” 

Madame dealt me a triumphant glance, too eloquent to be mistaken, and 
was about to make some remark when Désiré entered with a card upon a 
salver, which he presented to his mistress. She took it, read the name 
inscribed thereon, and broke into a musical laugh. 

“ How odd!” she exclaimed. “Lord St. Grail is here; so you need 
not go to Nevers. However, receive him and bring him to me.’ 

This to the Marquis, while I was making my escape from the room in 
good order. 

In crossing the hall I came unexpectedly upon the unwelcome object of 
my thoughts, who, faultlessly attired and with hands clasped behind his back, 
had risen from a chair, and was examining a suit of mail with the eye of a 
connoisseur. 

As my footsteps caught his ear, he turned his head slightly in my direc- 
tion and honored me with a very slight inclination of that pallid member. 

“T deeply regret having missed your call this morning,” he said, with 
frigid reserve ; “ but being fatigued with my journey, I was not out of bed. 
Another time, pray, favor me with your card to avoid mistake.” 

He turned again to the armor, thus offering me no opportunity to reply ; : 
and, biting my lips with vexation, I passed on through the hall and out upon 
the terrace just as M. le Marquis appeared upon the threshold of the salon 
and inquired, in his courtliest fashion : 

“ Have I the pleasure of meeting Lord St. Grail?” 

(To be continued.) 
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RALPH ALSTON’S MONEY. 
BY NINA MONTGOMERY. 


As Marcelle Gardner—pretty, sunburned Marcelle—was returning one 
evening from an errand of taking some sewing home, her sympathies were 
enlisted in the behalf of a young child who was being rudely treated by a 
boy much his senior. She at once flew to his rescue. 

Some one from an open bay window heard the heated discussion and 
saw, himself unseen, the enemy vanquished. 

He watched the slender, girlish figure disappear, and noted her small 
brown hand holding one a shade smaller and browner. She had soothed the 
child’s wounded feelings by accompanying him home in safety. 

For the time the little episode had driven away the derisive, scornful 
expression which had well nigh become habitual to his face. He reached 
out his hand and touched the bell-cord. Mrs. Campbell, his housekeeper, 
answered his call. 

She had been in his family since his infancy. She knew that beneath 
his cold exterior lay a deep appreciation of all the goodness and purity of 
which he professed an unbelief. She felt that his contemptuous sneer 
directed at the principles of beauty, truth and religion was only to conceal 
an undercurrent of regard. 

As she entered Ralph Alston’s sanctum, he asked, with apparent inter- 
est in his usually grave voice : 

“Who is the girl who lives in the little cottage next door?” 

“ Marcelle Gardner, sir.”’ 

“Tell me about her. Has she not a lot of temper?” 

“No, sir. She is a nice quiet girl, who would rather live with Mrs. 
Holmes and sew for her living than be dependent ona rich aunt. She has 
atrifling bit of money of her own, but I believe she gives it mostly away. 
Isaw her one cold day take a shawl—true, it wasn’t a fine one—off her 
shoulders and give it to a poor, trembling old woman.” 

“Do they ever come here?” 

“Mrs. Holmes does quite often, but the girl only comes now and then, 
when you are away, to look at your books and pictures.” 

“ Am I such a bugbear that she can not come while I am here?” 


‘ “She has heard you talking sometimes when you were out of humor, 


and you know you get cross when you feel bad.” 

“ Don’t enumerate my virtues, You may go.” 

When she was gone a look of scorn and bitterness came into his proud 
face, handsome still, through much suffering. 

“ Why should I take an interest in that unknown girl?” he questioned 
bitterly, “when I know how false is a: woman’s heart. To think that I 
should have been laid lightly aside by one of them for a plebeian suitor whose 
wealth was his one recommendation. And now she would flatter me into 
being her slave again, simply because I have suddenly inherited a fortune, 
as though the possession of money which some one else has accumulated 
gives me merit I did not before have. However, I must keep up the mis- 
erable farce and call on her to-morrow.” 


Mrs. Campbell saw him start in his carriage, the next morning, for town. 
He was not the strong fellow that he had been a year before. He had 
gone in bathing one day, and, as was his custom, started to swim across 
the river. He had nearly gained the opposite shore when a deadly cramp 


seized him and he sank. The current bore him swiftly to the bank, and as. 
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he rose he clutched some willows and drew himself upon them. No one 
knew how long he lay there in that half-fainting condition. Afterward a 
kindly fisherman drew him into his boat and carried him home. An attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism, with inflammation of the lungs, followed. 
They left him a wreck of his former self. ‘Though a year had passed, he 
could seldom venture out, from pain and weakness. However much he 
suffered on this particular day, both in mind and body, he went in to see 
Isabel Charleton, and showed it by no sign save the unusual pallor of his face. 

Mrs. Campbell understood that he should be gone until evening, so one 
person, at least, was much surprised that he was not. 

Marcelle was nestled snugly in a softly-cushioned arm-chair, when some 
one entered the room. 

“T would not care if their owner were oftener away,” she said to a sup- 
posed Mrs. Campbell. 

“ Wouldn’t you ?” 

She turned and faced the master of the house. 

“ Forgive that rude speech,” she implored. All the color forsook her 
face, and her eyes became full of dread. ‘ Your books were so tempting, 
but forgive me for trespassing, and I will never do so again.” She would 
have left the room, but Ralph stvod in the doorway. 

“Stay,” he said; “be seated. I wish to speak with you.” 

She sat down on the edge of a chair. 

“ Are you afraid of me?” 

“ Yes,” she answered candidly. 

“You are not the first Eve who has tasted of forbidden fruit and been 
frightened at the result. If you had only asked me, you could have had the 
books all the time.” 

“T did not know you.” 

“ That did not keep you from reading my books.” 

“ No, I am too sorry to say it did not, yet Iam real sorry that I have 
worried you. Is there nothing I can do about it ?”’ 

“Vou. 

“ What is it? I am so glad.” 

“TI want you to come and read to me each day.” 

“O, I could not, it would not be right and Mrs. Holmes could not 
spare me. 

“ Against these mighty reasons I urge you. There are few things in 
which I find pleasure now, I think you might humor me in this.” 

“ But what would people say ?”’ 

“Would you care what they say? Would you not be willing to come 
and read to me for right’s sake, because I am weak and sick and utterly 
tired of every thing ? Suppose we leave it with Mrs. Holmes. She knows the 
value of money.” 

““T too know the value of money,” she replied haughtily. ‘“ Money was 
not the inducement. I wanted to read to you because you were sick and 
lonely. You can find many others who are more needy than myself.” 

“Then you don’t want money ?” 

“OQ yes—don’t misunderstand me, but I don’t want your money.” 

“ Any how, I shall have you to read to me and brighten my weary days. 
Go now and see Mrs. Holmes.” 

Mrs. Campbell was also sent over to persuade her. The result was that 
her consent was gained and Marcelle read to him, a lonely man shut up with 
his own bitter thoughts for company. He paid little heed to her after her 
services were secured. She often thought him asleep but a sudden restless 
movement would undeceive her. So the weeks glided monotonously by, 
until an interruption came which was destined to bring a change into Mar- 
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celle’s life. One day his aunt, Mrs. Somners and her two daughters spent 
the day with him. At the earliest opportunity Marcelle slipped from the 
room, but not before she had received criticising glances from each of them, 
and Mrs. Somners had resolved that those readings might lead to some- 
thing else, and it would be safer to get Marcelle away from her nephew. 

The next day, Marcelle returned a little doubtfully to duty. 

“Why did you leave yesterday?” was the question which greeted her. 

“ Because you had company.” 

“Only an aunt and some cousins who are determined to dote on me 
since I got my money. I wonder whether it is the property which most 
adorns the man, or the man the property ?” He laughed sarcastically. 

“ Don’t laugh so, you know it is quite natural that they should come to 
see you and be more fond of you since you are not able to go out often.” 
He gave her a searching glance, but her face was entirely earnest. 

“ Poor child,” he soliloquized. “ She has not the slightest idea what a 
volley of fire she is calling forth from my kin.” 

He sat looking at her until she raised her eyes. 

“TI cannot read,” she said, “ if you look at me so.” 

“ How did you know that I was looking at you?” 

“T felt it ; can not you tell when any one is looking at you?” 

“It depends on who does the looking. I was speculating on the 
amount of money you might have under certain circumstances.” 

“ Were you satisfied ? 

“T think so, go on.” 

He turned his face away and she resumed her reading. 

Another week had passed when Marcelle received a visit from Mrs. 
Somners, who advised her by all means to leave off her readings, as it was 


-highly improper for a young woman to take a position which gave license 


to so much talk. She related to her much gossip in connection with herself 
and Ralph Alston. 

A chill seized the poor girl’s heart. She thought, as the month would be 
out in a few days, she would wait until its close and then leave quietly 
without exciting Mr. Alston’s comment. 

However he recognized immediately the change in the girl’s face and 
guessed the cause as surely as though told it. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

A warm glow stole over her face and her dark lashes rested on her cheeks. 


39 


“Ts there any thing the matter with me? 

“Ta. 

“T can not read to you any longer.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because.” 

“A woman’s reason does not suit me.” 

“ They talk about me reading to you.” 

“Do they ? That is very terrible. Could you not bear it ?” 

“No, I never wish to be spoken of lightly.” 

“You silly child, my cousins are jealous of you.” 

“ They need not be,” she said stiffly. “I will now bid you good evening,” 
and she quitted the room. 

He waited in vain for her return, or to accept any of the large salary 
which he sent to her. He grew too restless to remain in the house. This 
sudden exercise and exposure brought on his old complaints. The doctor 
advised him to go to the Hot Springs, Arkansas, as soon as he should be 
able to travel, and get the disease eradicated from his system. 

“T will go,” he said, “ because there are too many people wanting me 


to die.” 
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When this decision was formed he said, “Send Marcelle Gardner 
to me.” 

“ She is going away, sir.” 

“To where?” he asked peevishly. 

“ To be companion to an old lady.” 

“ Tell her any how that I want to see her.” 

Marcelle was sent for. 

Very softly she came to where he lay and put one little brown hand 
quietly on his slender white one. 

He drew his hand away pettishly. A little flush came to her face. 

“ You sent for me, and I came to tell you good-by.” 

“Why don’t you stay with Mrs. Holmes?” 

“She is going away.” 

“Why don’t you go with her?” 

“* Because I can not.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“IT don’t think it concerns you.” 

“It is because Robert Holmes wants you to be his wife. Mrs. Campbell 
has told me, and Mrs. Holmes is going to live with him. Why don’t you 
marry him?” 

“1 do not love him.” 

“ Don’t you ever intend to marry except for love? ” 

“No, I do not.” 

“ Are you not afraid you shall die an old maid?” 

“TI believe 1 shall die an old maid, but eighteen is rather soon to think 
of it.” 

*‘ No, it is not, for I want you to be ready to marry me in a week. I 
will then be able to travel and we will goto Hot Springs. I want you to 
nurse and read to me. I will die soon and should as soon leave my 
property to you as any one. It would disappoint so many people. Will 
you marry me?” 

“ Don’t you love me?” 

“That is not the question.” 

“Then I will marry you because I love you,” she said timidly. 

“ Don't cultivate that feeling, I marry you because you are as harmless 
as any of your sex and I need your attention. I will leave you my property 
in return. You may go now.” 

“Then I will not marry you.” 

“You have promised and it is sacred.” 

Marcelle felt strange and bewildered as she walked home. 

She looked very lovely at the close of the week, in her neat traveling 
suit, when she stood by Ralph Alston’s chair and became his wife. After- 
ward she imprinted a tender kiss on her husband’s white forehead. 

No one could deny that her manner was full of grace and sweetness. ‘ 

A few days found them settled comfortably in Hot Springs. The hope 
arose in her heart that some day she might win his love. So she was 
always gentle and patient with all his invalid whims and ill-humors. 

“ Why don’t you get angry?’ he would sometimes ask. 

“ Wait until you are well,” and she laughed gayly. 

“It would do me good for you to get angry with me now and then. 

“T sha’n’t do it, you spoiled fellow, get some one else to try it, you 
might want to send me away.” 

“T do get tired of you sometimes.” 

“ Then send me away.” 

“ Well, go now.” 

“Where ?” 
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“T don’t care.” 

“ Then good-by,” and she left him. 

“‘ Marcelle,” he called, “do not stay long.” 

“Oh,” with a little low laugh. “I thought you wanted to get rid of 
me?” 

She took his hand between hers. “ Do you think I could go and leave 
you now, Ralph, while you are sick and lonely?” There was a pathetic tone 
in her young voice which he chose not to hear. 

“Go now,” he said, drawing away his hand. 

She went for a brisk walk down Whittington Avenue where pretty cot- 
tages looked cozy and inviting. The autumn tinted hills rose on her left 
and at their base, dashed on its rocky bottom a merry stream. The two 
streets of Hot Springs run nearly at right angles down valleys inclosed by a 
spur of the Ozark mountains. She went to the Big Iron Spring before she 
returned to get a can of fresh water to carry Ralph, who fancied it was bet- 
ter than that conveyed through pipes to the hotel. She found the different 
springs very interesting. The Big Iron bubbled up at boiling heat and 
poured over a declivity of what she thought to be about eighteen feet. Down 
its side were distinct streaks of blue, green, white, yellow, and red, deposits 
of the waters holding different minerals. She noticed how queer figures and 
devices hung in the tracks of the separate waters, which she had heard would 
be coated over in crystals of the color beneath which they were suspended. 
Here was a tiny cross of wood fast robing itself over in crystal white. A clus- 
ter of grasses from which the inward and natural brightness had long faded 
was becoming fresh and green, as though glistening with a myriad of early 
dew drops. 

After her walk she went in to Ralph with a bright glow in her cheeks 
and a smile on her lips, saying, 

“ T have had such a nice walk, Ralph.” 

“ And I have had such a lonely time,”’ he said crossly. 

“You told me to go.” 

“ T didn’t tell you to spend the day.” 

“T will not stay so long again. It will be so delightful when you can 
go with me.” 

“ It would be a heap more delightful if I should die.” 

“ You are unkind, Ralph.” 

“ And you are tired of staying with me.” 

“No, Ralph, I only want you to be out enjoying this fine weather with 
me, which you soon will be, for you are improving so rapidly.” 

“ Yes, I will be out in the fine weather when I go to be buried.” 

“Don’t speak so. I should die if you did.”’ 

Ralph was in an ill humor and so instead of kissing the tender trem- 
bling lips back to smiles, he said, “ A clever piece of acting, my little lady, 
but you know in your heart you will be glad when I die, and you can have 
control of the money for which you married me.” 

“If such was the miserable opinion you had of me, why did you ever 
Marry me?” 

“To wound Isabel Charleton and to set my cousins at rest.” 

There was no lack of temper now, her eyes which were usually so soft 
and dark, fairly flamed with anger. 

“Thank you for all the honors conferred upon me,” she said in cold 
voice. “I did not know you loved Isabel Charleton when I married you, or I 
should have died first. I know you did not love me. Fool I wasto dream 
that you would. I know better now. Here is your money,” she said, getting 
it from her trunk. “Iam thankful I have never spent any of it. Do you 
think a woman’s love can be valued in dollars? Never. You can walk a lit- 
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tle now 1nd John is a good servant. You can easily do without me. [| 
tried to do what was right but have failed.” 

She went into the next room and closed the door. 

“ Marcelle, Marcelle ?”’ he called but no answer came. Only stifled sobs. 
broke the stillness of the room. He opened the door and saw her kneel. 
ing with tightly clasped hands, at her bed side. She sprang to her feet, “ 0, 
Ralph, why have you ventured so far alone? It wasso imprudent.” 

“‘T shall be more imprudent, Marcelle, if you leave me.” 

“Then I will stay until you are better.” 

“Can you not forgive me?” 

‘“‘ There is nothing to forgive, it is better that I should know the true 
state of affairs. We have both made a mistake.” Then womanlike she be- 
came sweet and gentle toward him, keeping her face bright no matter what 
feelings were in her heart. Still she could not quite conceal from him the 
wistful look which sometimes crept into her eyes. He would draw her to 
him and kissher. His kisses came too late. 

Yet as he grew better her eyes grew brighter and her laugh more mus- 
ical. Thus faithful is a woman’s love. When he was quite strong and well 
she proposed that she should leave him and go on a visit to Mrs. Holmes. 

“We will go home first,” he said, holding her hands quite close, as 
though he dreaded to part with her. 

“ Yes, I will have to start you right,” she said, “I want to see my old 
friend, and Robert has a sweet wife now.” 

That short home stay brought her much pain. Isabel Charleton and 
her aunt were among the first to visit them. She was anxious to show Ralph 
that she was not hurt, and also how unfit was Marcelle to move in his circle. 
Mrs. Somners came and condescendingly put the final touch to her misery 
by telling her all the town gossip about Ralph’s whimsical marriage, and 
how he had married her to spite Isabel whom he still loved, and a hundred 
things which wounded the sad young heart, because she believed it all to be 
true. However, she thanked her informer with cold disdain. Her face 
grew paler each day and dark circles came about her eyes. 

Ralph's conscience smote him. “ It is all my selfishness,” he said sadly 
to himself, then aloud, “ Don’t you think, Marcelle, that you had better go 
on your visit to Mrs. Holmes soon?” He thought, “She will get her roses 
back and whenshe returns she will gain for herself a place in society which 
none can touch.” 

A burst of tears was thé answer. 

“ Why, child, what is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, only I feel a little bad.” Her heart was breaking with the 
wail—* He loves Isabel, and wants to be rid of me.” 

“T shall be ready to go soon,” she said, and she kept, her word. 

The next day while he sat reading he felt Marcelle’s arms steal about 
him and her tender lips touch his forehead. He would have caught her in 
his arms but she was gone. She had left his home. A sweet letter came 
back asking for forgiveness. He deiayed answering it for several weeks, 
thinking that Marcelle had acted very childishly, and should be punished 
accordingly. Several letters had come and gone, when he wrote for her to 
come home. A pathetic answer came, but no Marcelle. 


“ Dear Ralph: ” she wrote— 

“This is my house andI can never return to yours, I 
knew that when I left you. It is best since we could never have been happy 
together. Though my family was a good one they were poor and unknown 
there. This in itself would be a source of trouble, for your friends feel that 
you have married beneath you. What you have told me and what Mrs. 
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Somners has written me convinces me that you still love Isabel Charleton. 
Let me not stand between you and happiness, dear Ralph, only because of 
that sad mistake we both made. A final separation will not be hard to 
obtain since I have deserted you. I will send with this letter a small pack- 
age of things you have given me, but which are no longer mine. Believe 
me, I do this for your good and happiness, since I could never be satisfied 
knowing you were unhappy. For all past kindness believe me gratefully, 
MARCELLE., 


He was as one stunned by a great overpowering blow, unable to think, 
only sensible of a passionate yearning to have Marcelle with him once more. 
He realized the intense love he felt for her, and how utterly blank his life 
would be now with her removed from it. Mechanically he opened the pack- 
age which she had sent. It contained her wedding ring and a handsome set 
of diamonds which he had given her as a bridal present, and which she had 
never worn. 

“Tf I should go for her she might not return with me,” he said sadly, 
“T will write.” So the letter reached her saying if she would come back all 
things might be settled satisfactorily and if she did not he would come to 
her and assert his right to bring her back. “TI will come,” was her answer. 
And when she came he would hardly have known her, so pale and fragile 
had she grown, with such a pathetic look in her dark eyes, that it pierced his 
very heart with pure regret. 

“T will go to a hotel,” she said. 

“ You will come with me,” he answered firmly, lifting her into his car- 
triage. When he had taken her into his home away from curious eyes, he 
heaped passionate reproaches on himself and implored her forgiveness for 
all his unkindness. 

“You have been very kind, Ralph,” she answered, ‘‘ ever since you 
were well.” . 

“But I spoiled your life first, my darling, can you forgive me, Mar- 
celle?” 

“ Yes, Ralph, but go now, please, and send Mrs. Campbell to me.” 

He went sadly away and did as she requested. As he walked restlessly 
up and down the library floor, Mrs. Campbell came to him saying, 

“She wants me to take the carriage and go up town and get her some 
things, but she has given me very little to buy them with.” 

“Don’t you know I would give her all the money I have if she would 
touch it, but she will not ; take this and buy her things, but don’t let her 
know I gave it,” he said, handing her his purse. 

“You might as well do all you can for her, sir, for it’s my opinion that 
she won’t need any thing for long.” 

“ My God! you don’t think Marcelle will die ?”” he whispered hoarsely, 
clutching her arm savagely, “I will send for the doctor.” 

“ Wait until she is rested, and don’t frighten her.” 

He took some wine and went softly to her room and made her drink it. 
She was lying on a lounge but sat up as he entered. He sat down beside 
her and caressed her soft brown hair and kissed her pale face until a glow 
came over it. 

“ Ralph,” she said, ‘I don’t want you to do any thing now in pity that 
you may repent of afterward. I will soon be well and can go away.” 

“So help me God, you shall never go away from me again.” 

“ Yes, it must be so, you love Isabel and she is grand and beautiful.” 

“I do not love Isabel. I love you with my whole heart.” 

“Then why did you say you married me to wound her ?” 

“ O forgive that cruel speech, it was not worthy a savage.” 


VoL. CXIII.—33. 
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“It was not worthy you,” she answered. 

“Can you forgive me and love me again ? 

“Not yet,” she answered with her lips while her heart beat loudly in 
opposition. “Go and let me rest now.” . 

“I deserve it all,” he said bitterly as he left her. 

An hour afterward he met her coming into the hail from a walk. 

‘“‘ Where have you been, Marcelle? This is a queer way to rest.” 

The flush of excitement faded from her face, and it grew deadly pale; 
she swayed to and fro and would have fallen had he not caught her in his 
arms and borne her to her room. 

The kind old family physician was sent for and he soon set things to 
rights. A few hours later when Ralph was summoned to her room alone, he 
found her with a bright cooing boy of a month old in her arms. 

“If you send me away you will not take him from me, will you, 
Ralph ?” 

“ Where should he belong, my darling, except with his own mother. He 
is partly mine, Marcelle, and if you had loved me you would not have hid- 
den him from me.” 

“TI have never ceased to love you, Ralph. I only wanted you to have 
time to think.” 

“T have thought long since,” he said with unspeakable gladness in his 
eyes and voice as he drew her to him and kissed her tenderly many times, 
“ T suppose I shall grow jealous of this young gentleman,” he said when she 
held his child up to him to share his kisses, “‘and yet he is a link which 
should draw us closer together. Thank God for your love, my own darling. 
It makes my whole life bright, there must be no shadow of mine and thine 
in the future, for all I have is yours with my whole heart’s love.” 

“It shall be so,”” she answered joyously. 
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Under a rose-tree fragrant and fair 

We stood in the early morn, 

And the shadows fell on her gleaming hair 

That had caught many a heart I ween in its snare, 
For my love was stately and tall. 


A tender frame for her sweet proud face 
The wind-blown roses made. 

“Ah! Love,” cried I, “thy wondrous grace 
Will ever have an abiding-place 
Within my faithful soul.” 


«“ And is it so?” she said, and sighed, 

« My heart has long been thine.” 
And a wave of flame her fair face dyed, 
Which maidenhood and pride defied. 
Ah! life and love are strange. 


The rose-tree swayed its blossoming boughs, 
And the air was sweet with perfume, 

But no one knows of the low-whispered vows 
That I won beneath those redolent boughs 


From the heart and lips of my love. 
EVERETT WARDE HASTINGS. 
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POLLY. 


THE STORY OF A Boy. 
BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


“There isn’t a boy in the whole school who won’t give something 
toward it, except that white faced chap over there,” and the speaker pointed 
to a pale lad in one corner of the play-ground deep in the pages of “ Kane’s 
Arctic Expedition.” 

—‘ But, Harris, perhaps he hasn’t anything to give ; remember every 
boy here has not a rich father as you have—” 

“ Pshaw, Howell, rich parents don’t make generous impulses.” 

“ True enough, but Polly has something to give; he’s been running 
errands for Whitney’s after school hours, and tending store Saturdays down 
in a low little grocery on Second street, and he gets paid for that ; for my part, 
I don’t think Prof. Hoyt ought to admit such a class of boys to a private 
school like this; why don’t he go to the public ? that’s the place for his 
kind.”” And the pompous, red faced little blusterer took a long breath after 
his long sentence. 

“ Maybe some one pays his bills here ; you know old Colonel Wyndham 
says he’s a ‘ smart fellow’ 4 

“ Like his father ‘ The Parson,’”’ laughed the Harris boy. “ Uncle Pete 
says Parson Porter has been at work on some sort of a motor for twenty 
years, spent all his money, he’s as poor as Job’s turkey now, and the machine 
is about as near perfect to-day, as it was when he began it.” 

“ Maybe Polly will help him out!” cried one of the boys. 

“ Yes, Polly looks like an inventor, sort of wild eyed, and white and wan,” 
and a chorus of shouts greeted his remark. 

“ He’s an explorer at present ; look at him pretending to be interested 
in that book of travels ; thinks the professor will admire him for it no doubt ; 
I don’t believe he likes that kind of reading a bit more than I do,” and the 
speaker drew from his pocket a sensational illustrated sheet which he evidently 
considered much superior to the despised “‘ Book of Travels.” 

Paul Porter was sixteen and motherless. His father was a man who had 
been what the world calls ‘ unfortunate’ all his life. He was a well read, 
deep thinking man ; but visionary and impracticable. He had squandered a 
fortune in the vain attempt to perfect a machine which seemed as impossible 
as perpetual motion. He was a reserved, sedate, somewhat melancholy 
we old gentleman, and had been dubbed by the boys in town “ The 

arson.” 

When Paul left the grammar school, and was about going into a store 
as errand boy, old Colonel Wyndham, a friend of his father’s, said one day to 
Mr. Porter : 

“ Ralph, that boy of yours has a good head, better make something more 
of him than a hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 

“ Paul must earn his livelihood even so, Colonel,” interrupted Mr. Porter. 
“And I fear before long it will be necessary for him to earn mine as well; 
my eyes are failing me fast, and—” 

“Tush, tush, your eyes are all right, and I say Paul must go to college. 
Come, let me send him, Ralph. My boy is a girl, you know, and I’ve set my 
heart upon sending a boy to our old Alma Mater. There, there, don’t say 
another word,” as Mr. Porter began to thank him with visible emotion. 

And in this way Paul Porter was entered at Professor Hoyt’s preparatory 
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school. He was a shy pale boy, with delicate blue veined temples and 
_ blonde curly hair ; the boys called him “ Polly” at once. But notwithstand- 

ing he looked a trifle girlish, he was far from being effeminate, and they soon 
discovered that in his class he could wrestle bravely with the strongest and 
stoutest in a difficult study. 

The conversation held upon the play-ground had _ been in reference toa 
spread the boys were contemplating giving holiday week ; each one was to 
contribute so much toward the fund, the affair was to be held at the West 
End and Madame Myer's girls were to be invited. 

When called upon to donate his share, Paul Porter’s face flushed up; 
but he gravely and politely asked to be excused from either contributing or 
participating. 

“Why ?” impatiently asked Guy Harris. 

“TI can not afford it,” bravely replied Paul, looking him squarely in the 
eye. ; 
Harris turned upon his heel with a contemptible sneer. “ Humph,” he 
muttered, as he strode angrily off, “‘ rather spend his low savings in some low 
way by himself, no doubt.” How could he know that it was Paul Porter's 
proud pleasure and determination to pay, out of the small sums he received 
for his services at Whitney’s and Brook’s, for every one of the school books 
it was necessary should be purchased for his studies at Professor Hoyt'’s. 

“TI will accept Colonel Wyndham's generous offer for my tuition ; but 
what I can, I will pay for now,” he had said when his father had told him of 
the proposition, “ and when I am able, I shall return the entire kindly loan.” 

“ Who under the sun, moon and stars is that boy you spoke to just now, 
Maud Wyndham?” asked Grace Howell, as the two girls came out of 
Madame Myer’s Seminary for young ladies one morning. 

“Oh, he’s a protegé of papa’s preparing for college and 

“Why I’m sure he brought my bundle home from Whitney’s last week !” 

“ Well, wouldn’t you speak to him because of that ?” 

“Oh yes, in the store, but hardly on the street.” 

“‘ My papa says he is going to be something splendid one of these days, 
and he says he’s a little gentleman now, and papa always takes off his hat to 
him,” warmly returned Maud. 

“ Well, here is my idea of a ‘little gentleman.’ Maud, look, isn’t his 
necktie too sweet for anything? and such dear little boots!” and Grace 
smiled as Guy Harris tipped his derby and joined the two girls. 

“ What’s the topic of conversation, may I ask,” jocularly said Guy. 

“Oh, Maud has just been pointing out to me one of her gentleman 
friends,” and Grace giggled. 

“Who pray has that honor?” Guy looked interested. Grace nodded 
her head toward Paul’s retreating figure. 

“What ! that fellow!” exclaimed Guy. “ Why that’s Polly Porter ; he 
tends grocery on Fourth street.” 

“Oh Maud! what a herofor aromance!” laughed Grace. “ Sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice,” she sang out. 

“ Paul Porter is a friend of my father’s and mine, Mr. Harris,” said Maud 
with dignity. “Good afternoon, Grace,” and with a bow Maud left her two 
companions and turned off another street. 


” 





CHAPTER lI. 


The boys’ “spread” and Madame Myer’s girls’ “reception” held 
during Christmas week, had passed off successfully and delightfully, and now 
the last of the entertainments was about to come off. 
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It was Professor Hoyt’s custom each New Year’s eve to hold in 
his own private parlors what he called a “ Literary.” It was a series of 
Readings, Recitations and Music, to which the young ladies from the semi- 
nary were invited. This year the professor announced a new feature: 
there would be given a prize for the best composition on any subject, to 
be written by either the girls or boys, subject to the professor’s judgment, 
and to be read by him as a part of the entertainment. 

Notwithstanding Paul Porter had refused to attend both “spread ” 
and “ reception,” he felt compelled to acknowledge Professor Hoyt’s invita- 
tion by an acceptance. 

“T wish you to be there, my boy; I want you to contribute your dest 
to my feast of reason and flow of soul,” the professor had said, laying a 
kindly hand upon the boy’s arm. And Paul promised to do both. 

Not having been out in “ society” very much, Paul felt somewhat 
timid and awkward when he found himself among the brilliant assemblage 
gathered in the professor’s elegant parlors. The girls were in full evening 
toilette, and all the boys wore white ties and gloves. He looked a trifle dis- 
concerted when he glanced down at his own well worn jacket, bare hands, 
and not even fine boots, but he had put on his best, he could do no more, 


, and so he cast the foolish feeling aside, and entered into the full enjoy- 


ment of hearing the professor read selections from the poets. Music fol- 
lowed, and Paul thought he had never heard anything more beautiful than 
Maud Wyndham’s voice when she sang “ Under the Daisies.” 

“ Tsn’t that your hero over there in the shabby suit, Maud ?” whispered 
Grace Howell when Maud left the piano and took a seat beside her. 

Maud flushed up and answered : 

“Yes, that is the frtend I spoke to the other day, he is——”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know, you told me all that before—the boy who is to be 
something wonderful one of these days, and soon ; but Guy Harris knows 
him at school. And he says he isn’t over brilliant, and 

“ That is a peculiarity of wonderful men, you know, Grace ; don’t you 
remember Goldsmith was a dull boy and Dryden and Swift and even Sir 
Walter Scott and so—” but Grace was giggling so loudly at Maud’s 
spirited defense that Maud left her side and crossed over to where her father 
sat beside Professor Hoyt. 

“ Friends !”’ began the professor, after having announced that the prize 
composition would now be read. “Friends! I have received a number of 
most excellent papers, on a variety of subjects, in competition for the prize 
I promised, but among them all I find none better than that I am about to 
present to you. It shows a warm appreciation of a nobie character, and 
gives evidence of careful reading.” And the professor adjusted his glasses, 
cleared his throat and read : 





‘* LINES ON READING DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Brave spirit, which so noble hotly burned 

Amid the icy cheerless Arctic cold ; 

Thy flaming light and courage overbold 
Illuminates the heroic name well earned ! 
Touching and sad thy little Diary’s notes ; 

*‘ All sick but we and I but faintly smile 

To bring good cheer into my men, the while.’ 
Such smiles, a hero’s strong stout heart denotes ! 
And throughout all those weary sunless days 

The light of Faith, and implicit trust in Him 

Who ruleth all things, shines amid the dim 

$ Dark clouds of dark despair with brightest rays. 
Pure heart, brave earnest spirit, willing hand, 
Oh surely thou hast found at last the Better Land !” 
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It was very brief ; and fora moment after its completion, the assembly 
appeared dumb with astonishment ; then there arose a buzz of curious 
inquiry and wonder. Who among the boys and girls was a poet, pray ? 

“TI believe it’s Guy Harris ; he wrote me the sweetest Valentine last 
year, composed it himself,” whispered Grace Howell to her neighbor. 

“T was not aware that we had an embryo poet among the youths of 
our town, professor,” said Colonel Wyndham, “but I must confess I feel 
proud and pleased that it is so, and I congratulate the unknown bard and 
successful contestant. Pray who is the deserving wearer of the laurels this 
evening ?” 

Maud felt her heart beating very quickly. ‘ Could it be possible,” she 
thought. “Oh, if it only might be—she glanced over in the corner where 
Paul sat pale and friendless, and their eyes met. She knew it was he now, 
and she smiled her delight. 

‘‘ Will the competitor please come forward and receive his reward,” said 
the professor. No one stirred, and the interest evinced by the company was 
intense, 

“ Will Mr. Paul Porter please accept the prize so deservedly won.” 
Paul somehow found himself standing beside the professor, who continued: 


“ It is fitting surely that a poet should receive the works of the greatest . 
g y P 


poet in the world, I therefore present you with the complete works of 
William Shakespeare,” and he put into Paul’s hand a beautifully bound 
volume. 

Maud drew a long breath of delight. 

“Why, my little girl ! you are as excited as though it was yourself,” 
said her father, smiling down at Maud’s bright eyes.and flushing cheeks. 

“ Indeed I am!” replied she quickly, ‘“ The girls all laughed at me for 
speaking to Paul Porter on the street the other day; maybe they'll all be 
proud to know him some time!” 

“Don’t believe he wrote it,” muttered Guy Harris, “ sounds like some- 
thing out of a book.” 

But the professor knew, and so did Colonel Wyndham, that the spark- 
ling eyed lad before them was the author of the lines. 

The chatter of the girls in the dressing room as they put on their wraps, 
sounded like the bird house at the Zoo. 

“ The idea of that shabby boy winning the prize!” ‘“ A new suit of 
clothes would have been a more appropriate gift.” 

“ Yes, calf-skin in boots instead of Shakespeare ! ” 

“ Don’t you wish it had been your brother, Grace?” said Maud to her 
friend, as she put on her cloud before the glass, “ I should be awfully proud 
if I had such a brother!” 

“ Just hear, girls! Maud Wyndham’s got a mash on the new poet——” 

“Oh!” “Oh!” “ Quick!” “ Fire!” and a shriek of shrill girl voices 
broke out in horror. In winding the pink and white wrap about her head, 
the laces on Maud’s sleeve had caught in the flame of gas beside the glass, 
and in an instant she was in a blaze. 

The girls all ran wildly away from her down the stairs screaming 
“ Fire,” “ Fire.” 

The boys came rushing out of their dressing-room near by, and stared 
at the flaming figure that now stood out in the hall screaming piteously. 

Suddenly from among them one darted forward, and in an instant Maud 
was enwrapped and the flames smothered. 

“Oh my child! my child!” cried Colonel Wyndham, who hearing the 
shriek, had now bounded to the top of the stairs, and caught Maud from her 
preserver’s arms. “ Let me see, are you hurt seriously ?”’ and he tore off the 
rough jacket. The bare little arm was badly burned, but her neck and face 
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free from harm. “ Who was it that came to your rescue?” cried the Colonel, 
looking about him. 

No one replied. Each boy present hung his head and wished in his 
heart he could have answered promptly “ 1.” 

“T think ¢4zs must be the hero, Colonel,” said the professor drawing out 
of the boys’ rooma half dressed figure, “‘ and I think,” he continued, point- 
ing to Paul’s condition, “ we had better reward zs act of his with a coat of 
some sort, for his jacket I see is burned past redemption.” And _ he held 
up poor Paul’s best garment in a state of tatters. 

“ Quite an Admirable Crichton, isn’t he ?’’ said Grace Howell, when she 
related the events of the evening to her mother and sisters, a short time after 
the occurrence. “‘ Maud Wyndham has been trying to make out that ‘ Polly 
Porter’ a wonderful creature, for some time ; she realiy seems to be suc- 
ceeding.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“T have a little surprise in reserve for you, Maud,” said Colonel Wyn- 
dham to his daughter, as the coach took them up one of the paths leading to 
the White Mountain House, one day in early autumn. A gay party of Hol- 
yoke girls accompanying them, cried out in curious chorus, 

“ What is it!” “ Dotell ws, Colonel!” ‘ Please!” 

“ Oh no, that would spoil all the fun ; Maud must be perfectly astonished 
and act out her true character, in order to give the thing a proper zest, to 
me,” and the Colonel smiled. : 

“T dare say it is a new sort of bangle for my birthday,” whispered 
Maud, settling a very wide gold band she wore on one arm, more firmly. 

“IT can wait, papa,” she said aloud, “and you shall have your curiosity 
gratified.” : 

“ Well, that depends; I hope so at any rate,” returned the Colonel. “ Oh 
here we are, now then,” and he helped one after another of the girls in his 
charge out of the lumbering coach. 

Four years had elapsed since the evening of Professor Hoyt’s Literary. 
In that time there had been many changes among the pupils assembled 
there ; among the girls, Maud Wyndham and Grace Howell had been at 
Holyoke for three years, and of the boys, Guy Harris, Bruce Howell and 
Paul Porter had been students at Harvard. Guy had left college after a 
short term, and was now abroad, and the town folks said he was “ living fast 
and breaking his father’s heart.” Bruce plodded along slowly, but, the 
a folks said again, “ Pau! Porter was the one who would make some- 
thing.” 

Paul had not been home a holiday in three years. He was studying 
diligently right along. Parson Porter had given up his pet project of the 
motor “ because of his weak eyes,” and was living with an old couple who 
took good care of the poor blind old gentleman, “Paul supported him,” 
they said, and the townsfolk wondered how! 

“ Coffee or tea.” 

There was nothing in the words, but somehow the tone had a familiar 
sound. Maud Wyndham glanced up at the waiter beside her, looked puzzled 
for a moment, then put out her hand quickly and said, smiling pleasantly : 

“Why, Paul Porter! I didn’t know—papa never told me,” and she 
stopped—Was this the surprise? The girls at her table looked annoyed 
and shocked. Grace Howell colored and dropped her eyes. The idea! 
Shaking hands with one of the waiters ! 

Paul turned a trifle paler. 
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‘“‘T am here—in service—Miss Wyndham,” he replied, appearing not to 
sce the outstretched hand. 

“T am glad to see you! Why it is three years, Paul! You haven’t for- 
gotten me I hope? Won't you shake hands ?” persisted Maud. 

“Ah! so you have discovered him, have you,” cried Colonel Wyndham 
coming toward the table, “I told her I had a surprise in store for her, Paul. 
I am glad to see it was a pleasant one, daughter,” and the Colonel put his 
hand on Maud’s shoulder approvingly. 

“ You are very kind Miss Wyndham, I thank you,” and Paul took the 
little hand held out to him. As he did so his eyes fell upon the broad gold 
band she wore. She saw his glance and pushed it aside. 

“ You remember that? But for you I might have been burned to death 
that night. I have not forgotten,” she said in a low tone. 

“‘ Coffee ? or tea?” 

He had merely bowed in reply to her whisper, and took his place behind 
her chair again. He remembered that she was Miss Wyndham, and he was _ 
a waiter ! 

The girls gossiped among themselves over the awkward affair when 
alone. 

“ How disagreeable! The idea of having college boys for waiters. I 
was in hopes we might meet some here on a social equality, but mercy ! How 
can we flirt with a fellow in the moonlight who brought us omelette for 
breakfast, or waltz with one at night who asks, ‘ Rare or well done?’ at 
dinner !” é, 

“Oh dear! I wish we hadn’t come with the Wyndhams! They are 
such* queer sort of folks !” 

“ That young Porter’s a grand fellow !” said the Colonel emphatically, as 
he smoked his after dinner cigar out on the piazza. 

“Why? What has he done ?” asked an aunt of one of the young ladies. 
“ He certainly seems to be democratic enough to do most any thing,” and 
she smiled sarcastically. 

“What has he done!” repeated the Colonel. ‘Why he has worked 
himself up head of his class, and he was a poor boy, with nothing but an 
intelligent head and brain to help him along ; he has toiled all summer at 
this hotel for three seasons, in order to support an invalid father, and he 
means to do a great deal more, you see if he don’t.” 

“Yes, but Colonel Wyndham, do you think it exactly the thing for the 
girls to recognize him—here? It’s all very well at home where he is known 
—but here in service——” 

“The man’s a man fora’ that,” quoted the good old gentleman throw- 

, ing away his cigar. “ My daughter and I shall recognize Paul Porter any- 
where—good evening, Madame,” and the Colonel walked off. 

When the “graduate with highest honors,” of the Class of 18— was 
called, and the valedictory delivered, and class poem read, they all three 
bore one name—Paul Porter. 

“ He’s an honor to the place he was born in, and we’re proud of him, sir,” 
said one of the towns-people when they read the evening paper to Mr. Porter. 

“ Thank you, sir ; Paul has always been a good son—I wish his mother 
knew this,” and the old gentleman wiped his sightless eyes. 

“They say Paul Porter is offered a professorship at C ,” said some 
one in the town post-office one morning shortly after Paul’s return. 

“ What, he! Why he isn’t twenty-three yet !”’ 

“ Don’t care,” was the reply, “ he’s to be assistant professor at C——, 
with a good salary, and I predict he’ll be professor at his Alma Mater before 
he dies ; a fellow who shoots up as he has done by dint of perseverance and 


diligent study will touch top some day.” 
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The prophecy was verified. Before he was thirty Parson Porter’s Polly, 
the boy who carried parcels, tended grocery store, and waited on table in 
order to pursue his studies was made professor in one of the largest colleges 
in the State. 

Maud Wyndham wears a new locked bangle-bracelet on her scarred right 

,arm. It is quite wide and beautifully chased, and the girls in her set say the 
inscription inside reads “ Paul to Maud.” 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


When the odorous south wind blows 
Stirring the dew drops on the rose, 
When the pale lilacs’ purple bloom 
Fills all the air with sweet perfume, 
Forget not then the sleeping braves, 
But strew fresh flowers on their graves. 


White snow-balls float on graceful stems, 
Pale star-flow’rs vie with purest gems ; 
The pansy lifts her modest face, 

Each one waiting to fill a place 

Upon the grave where loved ones lay, 
Gather and strew them fresh to-day. 


The jonquil cups are full of dew, 
Sweet-brier buds are peeping through 
Their little hoods of em’rald green, 
Pink buds just waiting to be seen, 
Ready to bloom for “ blue ” or “ gray, 
Ready to deck a grave to-day. 


Nor pen, nor voice, the deeds can tell 
Of those who bravely fought and fell ; 
But where a soldier’s grave is found, 
Drop tears and flow’rs—tis holy ground. 
And “ unknown graves ”’ O God, I pray 
Let angels pass that way to-day. 


O, true strong hand I touch no more! 

O, kind heart ! on a distant shore 

They laid thee where the south winds blow, 
Where stranger footsteps only go. 

Yet God may hear me while I pray 

And send his angels there to-day. 


Brave Heroes, you, whose tears like dew 
Mingle with the flowers you strew, 
On your true hearts I fain would place 
A floral gift of rarest grace. ° 
Forget-me-nots and lilies rare 
With /ving Heroes I would share. 
MARION P. WHEELER. 








MISS DENNING’S EPISODE. 
BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 


‘My darling : It is perhaps the last time I shall thus address you. It 
rests with you if it shall be so or not. You know what you are to me, 
what you have ever been to me, and how you have baffled me and driven me 
off, until at this moment I am, as it were, at bay, brought to the end of the 
fight of my endurance. I believe that you love me; you can not tell me 
that you do not, and I could not care for you as I do did I think you so 
false to yourself as to deceive the man who for the last time asks you to be 
his wife. You have spoken of the incongruity of our compared positions, 
continually dwelling on that. What are those positions? You are earning 
a living by using your brains; my ancestors earned my living for me by 
using their hands. You are a teacher of intellects ; I, alas ! am an authority 
on the fit of coats. Whose is the higher position? Am I not rather base 
in expecting you to sink to a nonentity as my wife? And yet can not your 
love raise me to a position equal somewhat to your own? It rests with you. 
I am angered, I will not deny it; I so deeply, so madly care for you that I 
can hate you should you give me cause. ‘That cause will be your failure to 
reply to this letter as you have failed to reply to others I have sent you. Am 
I very weak and unbrave in all this? I love you, you love me; that saves 
me from weakness. And thus I leave it all with you. I await the answer 
that may make me a better man than I am, or leave me the insipidity I so 
often pass for. What your answer will be I can only hope : will it make you 
mine, as I am yours unto death? Arthur Mentone.” 

This was the letter Miss Denning held in her hand, in the little bare 
room in the upper story of Madame Croix’s Academy for Young Ladies. 
There were tears on her cheeks, a glad light in her eyes. ‘ He does love 
me,” she murmured, “and I dare not doubt any longer what he is to me.” 

Nevertheless she stood there, lost in thought, and the sunset came and 
flooded her from head to foot as though she were the heart of a halo of 
happiness. She thought of the time when she had met the faultless exquisite 
and smiled upon his little harmless speech and vapid manner and vacuity of 
intent, as she reasoned, until she found he sought her out at the sea-side 
resort where she had gone during the vacation to gather strength for her work 
through the next term, and he dropped his trivial manner and one day stood 
before her a confessed man, demanding that of her which he who alone is 
the manliest of his sex in one woman’s eyes can claim as his right. She 
began to tremble when she thought of him, to wait for his coming with a 
confused blending of fear and great joy. Then she saw that he had become 
to her more than all the rest of the world besides. The knowledge was 
almost painful and left her miserable. She was a proud woman. She noted 
the women he most affected, how easy and careless a generous-handed world 
had made them; how while she had been hungrily toiling for her daily 
bread, these others had been issuing fiats asto the most elegant manner of 
carrying to their dainty lips the crumbs of their own daily bread so palatably 
tortured into new and strange forms. No, she was not like them, could never 
be like them ; she understood the world with different thought, and some- 
times had a little bitter feeling as to its relative treatment of women like her 
and them. And yet these women were Arthur Mentone’s companions, his 
mother’s and sisters’ friends—created the atmosphere in which he had lived 
all his life. And that &tmosphere could néver do for her! The day she 
decided thus he came upon her suddenly while she was battling with herself 
without realizing that she was thus battling, and asked her to be his wife. 
She had not expected it, she had almost made up her mind that he was 
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nothing to her, she had not conquered herself; she gave a sharp little cry 
that told all that she fain would hide, and he caught her hand. He saw the 
battle that was raging within her, her cry told him that she cared for him. 
He had watched her so long, making his first study of woman in her. But 
she snatched her hand away from his and fled without a word. That night 
she left the place, unable to resist him, yet warring against all tenderness 
with her foolish woman-pride. His letters followed her up—he respected her 
too much to come himself and take her at a mean advantage. He insisted 
upon an answer to his offer of marriage, one way or the other. He wrote 
thus three or four times. At last in sheer desperation—and he never knew 
the pain it cost her—she told him all that she felt, arguing, expostulating, 
explaining with rude savageness—but she could not tell him she did not care 
for him ; she tried to, but could not. And until she did that he would never 


. give her up. Then there came a long silent interval in the correspondence, 


and, feeling that she had ended it all, her heart went out in great gentleness 
to him and she blamed herself as unreasoning, unwomanly, unloving. Then 
this last letter came! She had carried it about with her all day before she 
found a chance to look at it. But toward evening she crept up to her little 
sitting-room and stood in the west window and read it over and over again, 
a throb all about her of unspeakable gladness. She saw a new power in him 
when he told her he would wait no longer for her, and that now she must 
decide. She had not thought he could be so strong—and checked herself in 
the thought. No, there was no incongruity—they loved each other, her social 
position, thus, could never make him ashamed when women analyzed her in 
his presence. She was in a vast hurry then that he should know how she 
was conquered, that she realized how weak she had been, She sat down to 
write her answer. Through blinding tears she wrote it, a smile upon her 
lips, an anxious waiting at her heart. She wrote only this— 

“Tyield. I have always yielded. Come for me.” 

When she had pressed this line to her lips she folded the paper and 
addressed it. Then she began to worry as to who would take it for her to 
him—it must go at once, not even take the time to pass through the pre- 
liminaries of the mail. There came a low knock at her door. There stood 
the gardener of Madame Croix with his bundle of clothes in his hand. 

“Oh, Patrick,” she cried. She knew him only as “ Patrick,” he was of 
very small account in the world. He was nervously fingering his hat as he 
stood hefore her, a squat, clumsy, horny-handed Irishman. She knew he 
had come to say good-by to her, that he was leaving the Academy this even- 
ing in somewhat of a hurry, forfeiting his wages by so doing. Then he was 
talking to her. And while he was rolling out his r-r’s Miss Denning was 
determining that this should be her carrier. 

“ Sure, Miss,” Patrick was saying, “I copldn’t be after leaving till I had 
said a word to you. You never was against me, and it’s myself would be a 
wretch, saving your presence, to go without thanking you for all you’ve ever 
done forme. The time you nursed me with the fever I can’t forget at all, at 
all; and I’ve always said, ‘Pat,’ says I, ‘you’ve an angel friend in the 
world even if you are a born devil,’ saving your presence, Miss. For I’ve 
done many things, Miss, as I’d ought to regret before doing them and save 
my conscience a good deal. But it’s born in me to strike out a bit, and when 
a man willfully gives me the chance, begorra, I can’t resist it. There’s Paddy 
Duffy and Jimmy Grady, as only last week I settled, and only split the 
knuckles of my fist—” 

He seemed to be conscious that he was saying too much, and fell into an 
awkward, sullen silence, after muttering if he could only be of some service 
to her for helping him that time he had the fever. Miss Denning remem- 
bered that time very well, and how the fever had been superinduced by a 
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smart rap on the region of the brain, which he had received from one of his 
friends against whom he had not resisted the inclination to “strike out a 
bit.” All the house had kept from him that time, and, to the disgust of 
Madame Croix, she had nursed him into striking life again. Thinking of 
another man’s love for her she had nursed this one with all the tender care 
that other love inspired. She trusted him, and he knew it ; he believed she 
thought him a brave man, because of that trust. 

“ Patrick,” she said, “‘I am sorry you are going. It is not for meto ask 
you why you go. If you wanted to do so you would tell me. As it is, I can 
only hope that you may come back again.” 

“If I did, Miss, you’d fetch me,” he cried ferociously. 

She could not understand him. 

“ But,” she went on, fearful that any moment might bring Madame 
Croix to her, “I am going to trust you more than I ever trusted any one 
before.” 

With trembling hand she held her letter out to him, her letter of only 
one line, thinking only of that, kissing the words with her eyes even now. 

“ An answer ?”’ he asked, frowning at it. 

“You must not wait for an answer,” she said quickly. ‘“ The answer 
will not be made that way.” For she could imagine the haste and rejoicing 
speed that letter would inspire. 

He took the letter then, wrapped it in a bit of paper he snatched from the 
table, and lifting the lining of his hat placed the package underneath it, up 
against the hat’s crown, drawing the lining firmly over it again. He did it 
so solemnly, almost as though it were a holy thing he had in his keeping, that 
she could not help it that her eyes brimmed over again—knowing what that 
letter meant to her and the man she loved, a holy thing indeed! And 
Patrick looking into her wet eyes scowled and gasped, then sinking to his 
knee, cried, “ Oh, Miss, I can’t help it—I may never see you again, never, 
never again, but—”’ 

He choked, and she held her hand out to him, asking him to hurry and 
deliver her letter. ‘Then he had risen from the floor, his eyes on hers. 

“T’ll do it, Miss,” he said, “I'll do it. For—if it had pleased the Lord 
to make me the equal of you, and the like o’ that, I’d maybe not a-been a 
striker-out. For striking-out is the only recreation a man has if he hasn’t a 
right to the one he’d like to have.” 

“Who is that ?”’ she asked wearily and irritably. 

“ His wife,” whispered Patrick, almost as a gentleman might have said 
it to the woman he loved, and had caught her hand and squeezed it and 
rushed precipitately from her presence. 

Nobody in the Academy knew why Patrick had so suddenly gone away ! 
He did not go far. A little striking-out in which he had indulged had ter- 
minated rather unfortunately for him, and he had seen how it would be and 
had determined to take the wise ounce of prevention and make himself scarce 
for awhile. His lingering so long with Miss Denning proved fatal to his 
purpose ; had he gone without seeing her and thus altering his plans that he 
might deliver her letter, he might have saved himself. He was arrested that 
night as he stepped from a train to the city where Miss Denning had sup- 
posed his steps would naturally lead him—the city where her letter was due. 
They say he jammed his hat on his head and fought like a demon. He was 
overpowered. The next day he was arraigned as a desperate character and 
“ rail-roaded ” through a trial. The papers had it: “ Patrick QGhaughnessy, 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for assault and battery and attempt to 
kill.” 

But even had Miss Denning read the paragraph, it would have conveyed 
little meaning to her, for she had never heard Patrick’s surname, you know. 
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It is said that in the beginning of his incarceration he was wild to be 
released, reiterating in a sort of frenzy that he had a mission to perform 
which only he could undertake, the last thing he could ever do for one who 
was all the world to him. Then he tried hard to be peaceful that he might 
avail himself of the slight commutation of his sentence which good behavior 
might secure to him. But the memory of his trust would come to him, and 
that he was forever disgraced in her eyes and dared never to explain to her, 
and his old fighting proclivities asserted themselves to his detriment. He 
became sullen, brooding, nervous, was so troublesome and irritating that 
those in authority were rejoiced when the time for his liberation approached. 
The day dawned when his sentence expired. When his old clothes were 
handed to him he gave a wild whoop of exultation ; he felt about his hat 
nervously, fingered the soiled lining at the top, then with a grim smile put 
the covering on his head before ever making a change in the rest of his 
habiliments. ‘They asked him where he would go now that he had his free- 
dom again. He turned on them bitterly: “I am going as far from the 
woman I love as I can go,” he said ; “ she shall never know that I have been 
behind a prison door.” 

That very day he found the house of Arthur Mentone—a year later than 
he had intended. 

“ Such a strange creature in the hall,” said a visitor who passed up the 
stairs to the mistress of the mansion, “ such a pale, fierce, despairing face.” 

“Oh, where is Arthur ?” cried the pretty lady addressed. “Oh, here he 
is. Arthur, Mrs. Bennett says there is such a peculiar man in the hall.” 

‘“ He is not there now,” said Arthur Mentone, and his voice made both 
the ladies glance up at him, “ he only staid long enough to deliver a letter.” 

He went over to the grate and raked the coals apart till he had made a 
pit of writhing flame. He opened his hand and took from it a crumpled 
letter a year old, and smoothing it out with almost a caressing movement, 
laid it on the red coals. The flame that licked it all away shone up until the 
very words were plain and eat into his memory, before they were gone for- 
ever: “I yield. I have always yielded. Come forme.” 

“What in the world are you burning ?” asked the pretty, dainty lady of 
the house, turning somewhat sharply to him. “We shall have a frightful 
odor of charring in the room. And my reception night, too!” 

“Tt is all gone,” he said smiling, but with a strained expression about 
the eyes, “it is all gone—forever. By the way, Laura, I met Jack South 
this morning ; he is coming to your ball to-night.” 

“Qh,” she cried, clapping her bejeweled hands together, “ dear old 
Jack! Do you know, Annie, dear,” turning to her friend, while Arthur 
Mentone, resting his head on the sumptuously draped mantle-piece, gazed 
down into the fire that was growing sodden again, and where a few weak 
fragments of paper-ash fluttered and tried to rise, “ do you know, Annie, 
dear, Jack had serious thoughts of me before his rival came and bore me off. 
I must try to make a good match for him.” 
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HASTINGS’ “RETREAT.” 
CHAPTER I. 
BY EUPHREMIA KAYE. 


About nine o’clock, one stormy autumn evening, Redwood Morris, who 
had been out hunting, went quickly to his room, in a little hotel in the Penn- 
sylvania mountains. It was cold and wet. His boots were muddy, up to the 
knee, and his shabby, old shooting coat was soaked through, clinging to his 
shoulders in an exasperating way. His only desire was to get on some dry 
clothes. Knowing that his bedroom door had a habit of sticking persistently 
to its casing, he gave it a vigorous push, that sent it flying open, knocking 
away a careful barricade of chairs and boxes, which had evidently been 
intended to take the piace of a lock. To his astonishment and dismay, he 
saw a girl in the room, bending over a great trunk ; and a handsome, portly 
old lady, in a rocking chair by the table. The girl looked up with gentle, 
startled eyes, her lips parted in amazement. After a moment of bewilder- 
ment, Morris had an embarrassing recollection of his host’s having offered, 
that very morning, to move him into some better quarters, in another part of 
the house. It seemed it had been done, “ in the shiftless, sudden way things 
were managed in this ill-kept tavern,” as he angrily thought. 

“I beg your pardon. I forgot that my room was to be changed. This 
used to be mine,” he said, as much vexed as he was confused. 

The girl, for answer, only bowed, but the older woman replied, witha 
jolly laugh, “ Did it? Well, it’s oursnow. You needn’t feel so bad about it; 
there’s no harm done, but I guess we'll have a bolt put on that door.” 

She spoke volubly, in a sociable voice, as if inclined to prolong the inter- 
view. Morris had no such wish. He bowed, and retreated to his new room, 
which he entered, muttering, “1 wonder jf there are any more of them in 
here.” Hespent two minutes in anathematizing himself, for his forgetfulness; 
two more in wondering why ladies should want to come to a place dedicated 
to hunters and fishermen, and then thought no more about the matter, except 
to s4y to himself, “‘ The girl’s eyes and throat are lovely. I wonder if she can 
be the daughter ofthe old woman.” On seeing himself inthe glass he laughed 
at the figure he cut. His dark hair was all plastered down on his hand- 
some head and his mustache had a forlorn droop. Hewas not vain enough 
to notice how bright and clear his eyes shone out, under the wet hair. Morris 
was a distinguished looking man of thirty, with an air of being able to arrange 
things to suit him, when it was worth the trouble. As a general rule, things 
had suited him very well. Rich and an only son, he lived with his widowed 
mother in one of the pleasantest of New York houses. His mother was an 
invalid, but not one about whom to be anxious. His sisters were both mar- 
ried to fashionable, rich men. The Morrises all had a hazy idea that every- 
body that amounted to any thing, in this country, was of a good New York 
family, had plenty of money and went wherever one pleased in the summer. 
Redwood Morris had married, at twenty-one, a bad-tempered woman, older 
than himself, who had, gossip said, “led him a life.”” She died when he was 
twenty-four, however, and since then he had been happy. 

Women liked him. More than one had meant to be engaged to him, but 
he was, like a good many other men at thirty, a little tired of the myriads of 
charming, pretty women of his acquaintance. 

A much younger friend, Claude Smith, had persuaded him to come to the 
hotel in Dodd’s Gap. He did not think the reality so captivating as Claude’s 
description had been ; and he had taken an intense dislike to John Hastings, 
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his host, who on the other hand, greatly admired Morris Thickset, awkward 
and redhaired, Hastings’ general appearance was not prepossessing, but his 
face was surprisingly handsome. He was a strange compound of bullying 
and good humor. Half the time he was tipsy and hateful and the other half 
brilliantly good tempered. He had wandered about the Western territories, 
had married a woman of Spanish descent, and four years ago had brought her 
and his two little black-eyed daughters to his native village and had settled 
down to keeping the “ Sportsman's Retreat.”” The New Mexican wife wasa 
terrible virago, but as she could speak little except in the Spanish of New 
Mexico, most of her scolding was wasted on her guests ; and she was such 
an excellent cook that it was possible for them to have patience with her harsh 
voice. The hotel that she and her husband kept was decidedly a queer 
establishment. 

The morning after Morris’s adventure was clear and delightful. He 
went down stairs at seven o’clock, arrayed in a gray hunting suit, shabby but 
less disreputable than the one he had got so wet. 

He felt refreshed, alert, ready for riding, shooting, any thing, especially 
ready for the breakfast, towards which he was hurrying. As he went whist- 
ling down the hall; whistling softly, as beseems a man in a sportsman’s hotel; 
at a sudden turn, he almost ran into a lady, coming the other way. He saw 
that it was the girl he had broken in upon the previous night. 

“Excuse me,” he said in an annoyed, rather than an humble tone; “ you 
must think that I have come to this place expressly to startle you.” 

The girl colored, and did not speak, but her smile was so sweet and 
slow, that Morris, attracted by it, looked at her with more attention. He 
found her charmingly pretty, with a slender figure, as round and graceful as 
an alder stem. The dark, woolen dress she wore, fell about her in soft lines. 
Her delicate features had that harmony which is a loveliness in itself; but 
her hair, although beautiful, was red, of too warm a tone to be in keeping 
with the cool fairness of her face. He was puzzled to account for a resem- 
blance he saw in her to some one he knew. He went in to breakfast thinking 
more of her black-lashed eyes than he had thought of eyes in two or three 
years; but was made weary of the subject by Claude Smith’s raving about the 
girl He had met her just after Morris, and grew poetic in telling of her 
charms. 

“ How strange it is that she should have that deep, red hair, when her 
face makes one think of all sorts of cool things ; her throat is like a snowdrift 
and her eyes make one think of shadowy lakes.” 

“ Great heavens, Claude, they’ll be carting you over to the lunatic asylum 
next,’ Morris cried finaily, rising from the table. Nevertheless he had interest 
enough left to stop in the hall a few minutes later to watch her move slowly 
towards the open door, where Hastings stood, leaning loutishly against the 
frame. His mouth actually fell open with astonishment when he saw her lay 
her hand familiarly on Hastings’ arm. “ By Jove! and they look alike,” he 
ejaculated mentally. “He surely can’t be her father.” But there was the 
resemblance that had struck him; a strange, striking likeness between the 
burly man and the dainty, slender girl. He turned away highly disgusted. 
ve his gun he went to join Smith, who was waiting for him outside the 

otel. 

The “ Retreat’ was a rambling building, with the family sitting-room 
and kitchens at right angles with the part of the house given up to the guests. 
It stood looking down on a deep river which, a little way farther on, ran in 
between walls of gray rock that left it only a narrow passage. On coming 
out from the dark rocks it made a sudden turn on itself, forming a great 
eddy that was like a round, black lake in the hills. 

“Ned Travis told me he'd wait for us about nine on the Ross farm road. 
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I thought we'd get Si Black to row us across the eddy,” said Claude, as Morris 
came up to him. 

“ All right,” was the answer; and they started down the river road, 

After a minute Morris said lightly, “ You can probably get an intro- 
duction to your lake-eyed divinity. 1 imagine she’s the daughter of mine 
host.” 

“ No!” exclaimed Claude, rather crestfallen. 

“ Yes,” affirmed Morris, “they are as alike as two of your cartridges, 
and I saw her, just now, patting him on the arm.” 

“She doesn’t look like either the old mother, Marica, or the roly-poly 
daughter, Anita,” argued Claude. 

“That proves nothing,” answered Morris. “ But it is a little curious 
that you shouldn’t know, if there is an older girl.” 

“Why no,” said Claude, surprised, “1 was only here a week last year, 
and there were more of the fellows here then, and so I didn't see so much of 
old Hastings.” 

“ A week only? good heavens! I thought by the way you went on that 
you’d spent the happiest moments of your life here.” 

“ Oh, well, it was rather jolly,” answered Claude. “ Just a year ago, and 
almost any place is nice in October, you know. But I guess we won't any of 
us come back another fall. Hastings tells me he is losing money all the time, 
and means to make some political friend get him a place in the mayor’s office, 
in Coaltown. There is Si, cleaning out his boat; we'll just catch the old 
codger.” 

Si Black would have been a capital sportsman if he had not been so fat 
that he could hardly get about. lt wasa wonder to the unscientific mind 
that he did not sink his own boat. He was so fascinated by a sensational 
bear story, with which Claude Smith regaled him, that he let his boat drift 
into one of the swift currents of the eddy. 

“There!” he exclaimed with a queer drawl, “ I’ve been listenin’ to yer 
yarn till I’ve let her git inter the current. Thet wa-an’t smaart, not ter say 
reel sma-art.” 

“T never saw any thing like the currents in this place,”’said Morris. 

“You can bet your boots, you never did. You'd have ter laugh, ter see 
the fellers lumberin’ in the spring of the year. It’s as easy as rolling off a 
log ter git their raffs down ter here, and then they'll go, twistin’ and turnin’ 
about, in the eddy, tell the lumber’s all broke up, sometimes. Ben McGinnis 
told Della Hastings last year thet at the Day o’ Judgment the eddy’d have 
to answer for nine-tenths of the swearin’ of the country. But Della she up 
and told him that Ben McGinnis would have ter answer for just about half,” 
and the old man chuckled at the remembrance. 

“Who is Della Hastings?” asked Claude. “Is that another name for 
Miss Anita ?” 

“ Ernity ? lorno. She’s Hastings’ daughter, by his first wife. She’s up 
ter the hotel now. Folks say that Hastings don’t think Ernity’s good enough 
to wipe this one’s shoes, but I say he’s a confounded old Turk with her any- 
way. Her mother wasa doctor’s daughter over in New Hampshire. She died 
while Della was a baby and Hastings left her ter the doctor, and went out 
west. He’s a great hand to let other folks bring up his children, Della 
lived with her grandfather tell he died, two years back, and he’s giv away his 
youngest girl to a sister of his first wife’s, and Della she stays a good part of 
the time with her aunt in Philadelphia. P’raps you’ve seen her up at the 
house, a fleshy woman, always laughing ?”’ 

“Who? Miss Della?” asked Claude. 

“Lor! no. Mrs. Holt, her father’s sister. Della’s as still as a daisy and 
keeps herself to herself.” 
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By this time they had crossed the eddy and the two friends jumped out 
and scrambled up a path leading to the Ross farm road, a mountain track, 
from which one could have dropped a stone almost straight down into the 
river. They saw no more of “the lake-eyed,” as Morris persisted in calling 
her, till two days after, when, coming in too late for the guests’ dinner, they 
made their way, as usual on such occasions, to their host’s table. The girl 
was there, in a fresh cambric dress, busily cutting a pie, a refreshing sight 
to warm and hungry men. She said very little, but that little was pleasant to 
hear, and spoken in a soft, slow voice, that matched her smile. Her father 
ordered her once or twice to wait on Morris and Claude. She did this sim- 
ply enough, but with a slightly heightened color. They all talked at the 
table about a party Anita was to have the next week, in honor of her six- 
teenth birthday. 

Anita was a curious mixture of two races. Dark like her mother, and 

stout like her father ; she was not pretty, but had a lively manner, that the 
men of Dodd’s Gap thought better than beauty. There was a handsome 
miller dangling after her, whom she was as certain to marry as she was cer- 
tain to be coarse and ugly at forty. Her present delight was in making him 
jealous. 
After that dinner Morris often found himself watching the older sister 
as she went about the house and place. Perhaps to a man like him it is 
necessary that there should be something unusual about a woman or her 
circumstances in order to interest him in her. He had grown very used to 
the various bewitching girls and widows of society. But this, to him, fresh 
species of woman excited his curiosity. It was a new experience to find a 
well-bred, New England girl, hard at work, in a country inn. He had never 
before had his plate changed by a hand that was like a pink and white’flower. 
He enjoyed seeing her move in and out, always gently, but getting through 
a marvelous amount of work. He observed with less pleasure that her 
hands soon lost the pink and whiteness they had brought from Philadelphia. 
Hastings was sometimes kind but always domineering with her. Anita was 
seldom at home in the daytime. Della’s most constant companion was a 
beautiful black setter, called David, that Morris admired covetously. She 
had owned him from his puppyhvod, and he adored her, following her every- 
where, as well acquainted with the dairy as with the mountain paths. It was 
no exaggeration to say that they talked together, for when she spoke to him 
he answered by low barks, every intonation of which she understood. 

Morris was rather surprised to find that the girl rode as well as an En- 
glish woman. Riding one afternoon down a mountain trail leading to the Ross 
farm road he met her mounted on her father’s splendid horse, going slowly 
towards home. Her habit was of the long, old fashioned kind, but it was all 
the prettier for that and fitted her to perfection. She was attended by Tim, 
the “ chore”’ boy, who rode an enormous steed, with a most extraordinary 
gait. It wobbled, up and down, first one end and then the other. But Tim 
seemed to like it. 

“ T suppose it will seem more natural if I go home with her,” Morris said 
to himself. She assented pleasantly and they rode on together, through the 
woods. 

“ May I ask if you have had good news?” ‘Morris said kindly. “ You 
look the personification of ‘ glad tidings ’ to-night.” 

“ Woyld you know what I meant if I told you Rosy is coming to-mor- 
tow ?” she asked, with a happy smile. 

‘And who is Rosy ?” 

“ Rosita, my little sister. She lives in Brooklyn, but she is run down, 
and they are sending her to me to build her up.” 

“ And you are very fond of her ?” he inquired. 
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“T love her better than all the world,” she answered, with a joyous ring 
in her voice. 

“ Ah, I thought David had that privilege.” 

“ Ah! poor David,” she said, a shadow coming over her face. “Iam 
so anxious about him. He is feverish and dull to-day.” 

“Those little feverish attacks don’t mean any more in a setter dog than 
they do in a nervous child,” Morris answered comfortingly. ‘“ Mine often 
had them.” 

They were now near enough to the hotel to see that something was 
going on in the open space by the door. David was there, chained to a 
post, and Hastings stood by, his revolver in his hand; near him were two 
other men. One of them was a workman who loved David almost as much 
as Della did. ‘The other was a neighbor who, as they rode up, was Saying, 
in a loud voice, “ I tell you, Hastings, he’s no more crazy than I be.” 

Della put her hand up to her throat. “Oh! it can’t be,” she cried, with 
an agonized look towards Morris. In a moment more she had slid down 
from her horse and run to her father’s side. Morris also got off and went 
over towards the dog. 

“ Father,” the girl said soothingly, “I know David’s only sick. You 
don’t think he’s mad?” 

“ Think, I tell you I know. He has bit me, the brute, and if he doesn’t 
die I'll have to.” 

“ He bit ye because yer wouldn't let the poor, sick critter alone,’ mut- 
tered the “ hired”’ man. 

“ Why Hastings,” Morris said coolly, “ this attack is nothing. I’ve nursed 
my dogs through a dozen such.”’ 

But Hastings tossed his head and raised his revolver. Della caught his 
arm but he shook her off violently, and took aim. She started towards the 
frightened, panting dog, but at the sharp sound of the revolver, David fell, 
and she buried her face in her hands. Morris thought it kinder to go away 
and marched off, full of fury and pity. He hung about the piazza the next 
morning, a long time, hoping for a word with Della. She had not come down 
from her room at nine o’clock when Anita made her appearance. 

“Good morning, Anita, are you and your sister well, to-day ?” he asked 
in a careless tone. 

“Oh, I feel like a morning star, but Della’s made herself sick over that 
dog. She cried all night long, I do believe,” was the unconcerned answer. 

He let Smith go off alone, and stood waiting by the door till Della 
came out, white and heavy-eyed. Her lip quivered as she caught sight of 
the post where David had been chained, but she made no reference to the 
evening. 

“ What time do you expect the little sister?” Morris asked, hoping to 
bring a smile to her face. There only came a deeper shadow. 

“She and her nurse will get to Garrettown on the three o'clock train this 
afternoon. I wanted to take the buggy and go over to meet her, but my 
father wants the buggy and says he’ll bring her home, and he has _ business 
which will keep him in Garrettown till late at night.” 

Morris’s face brightened. 

“T was going, anyway, to hire Weston’s trap and drive over to Garret- 
town to day. I must send atelegram. If you like, I'll bring the child home 
and let the nurse wait for Mr. Hastings.”’ 

“ Oh, that would be kind,” she answered gratefully. ‘But wouldn’t it 
inconvenience you?” . 

“In what way?” he said pleasantiy. ‘I imagined she was beyond the 
kicking and crying age.” 

“Qh, she is seven years old and such a mouse of a child,” said the girl, 
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smiling at last, showing a glimpse of teeth which were “like even kernels of 
milky corn.” 

“Ts she at school in Brooklyn?” asked Morris jesuitically. He was 
pleased with the simple answer. 

“No, my Aunt Ruth adopted her. It was a good thing for Rosy, but I do 
miss her so.” And with a slow, gracious bow, she walked away, down the 
river road. 

“TI wonder what right she has to that princess-like bow,” Morris mused. 
“Tt seems to stand her in place of a good many words. Perhaps she is de- 
scended from one of the silver birches of her New Hampshire woods.” 

He brought Rosy home in safety. He was delighted with the pretty 
child, while she confided to Della that she did not know a man could be so 
nice, her experience of men being limited to a violent father and a crabbed 
uncle. 

The day after Rosy’s return was Saturday. It was very hot, though near 
the middle of October. It seemed strange to be panting with the heat, when 
the leaves had all their gay, autumn colors. Morris and Claude started out 
early, but their best dog hurt his paw and they brought him home before 
noon. The hotel was empty and still. They walked around to the kitchen 
entrance, in search of water. On the rickety porch there they found Della 
sitting alone. All the others were in the detached summer kitchen, off quite 
adistance. She looked delightfully cool ina brown linen dress. As she held 
a great pan of lima beans in her lap, the presumption was that she was shell- 
ing them, but apparently she was only running her fingers in and out of the 
dark pods. After a drink from the well, Claude selfishly took possession of 
the single hammock near by, and Morris picked out a good position on the 
porch, facing Della, propping himself against a pillar. It was pleasant there. 
A cool little breeze came through the open door, disordering the girl’s hair 
prettily and making the shadows of the vine leaves dance over her. There 
was a view of the blue hills. ‘They looked so hot as to make Morris thankful 
for his desirable position. Claude dropped off into audible sleep and Della | 
and Morris chatted idly. Their talk drifted to their childish days. She told 
him about her New England home, speaking in a very wistful tone. 

“Would you rather have staid there after your grandfather died?” 
Morris ventured to ask. 

She was not vexed at the question. 

“Yes, I loved them all so much,” she answered, “‘ but the minister said 
that I certainly ought to obey my father, and so I came to him.” 

“Were all the people in the village your cousins and your aunts? It’s 
often so in New England.” 

“It was not so with us,” she answered. “ My grandfather came from 
Virginia when he was studying medicine. We used to say that he found out 
Hillton when he first traveled in the White Mountains and it bewitched him ; 
so that he never wanted to leave it. I can easily understand that. He 
settled there to practice.” 

“Virginia. Ah! that accounts for it,” Morris said, musingly. She looked 
up with wondering eyes. 

“Excuse me, I meant your voice. I have wondered how your Southern 
voice got into a Northern girl,” he explained. 

_ “I remember my grandfather’s voice was different from the others. An 
old lady patient of his said that it did her heart as much good as his pills.” 

At this moment the refreshing peace and pleasantness were startled 
away by Mrs. Hastings coming tearing out of the kitchen, waking Claude 
and causing Della to spring to her feet. She snatched the pan of beans, 
apparently angry because they were not all shelled, and began to pour forth 
a torrent of Spanish scolding that brought a flood of color into the girl’s fair 
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face. She stood proudly still for a moment, then said sternly something that 
sounds like “ Hold your tongue” in any language, and walked away, with 
her head held like a deer’s. Morris had moved to the hammock and was 
pretending to talk to Claude. After the stepmother had gone back to the 
kitchen he said, with a good deal of shamefacedness, “ You say you under- 
stand Spanish, old fellow. What was the lovely Marica talking about ?” 

“Well, it was a queer sort of Spanish, but it was about the beans’ duty 
of being on the fire, while Miss Della was flirting shamefully with the gen- 
tlemen. And I say, Redwood, don’t you think you are coming it rather 
strong?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” with a short laugh as he turned away. “ You’re afraid 
of my cutting you out, Claude, that’s what’s the matter with you. Wewon't 
any of us break our hearts, I fancy.” 

When he was alone, however, he thought more seriously of the subject. 
He was not a coxcomb, but he had what seemed to him a coxcombical 
thought. “I wonder if there is any danger of her missing me after I’m 
gone,” he found himself saying. But the next time he met her she passed 
him by with such a disdainful little bow that he was piqued. 

The following day was Sunday. It was still strangely hot. At noon 
Morris, Claude and almost all the other men in the hotel were “ loafing ” on 
the piazza, watching a mass of red-edged clouds roll up in the northwest, 
when Mrs. Holt joined them. She was fanning herself so energetically that 
the exercise must have warmed more than its results could have cooled her. 

“‘ T suppose you'll be surprised at having my company, gentlemen,” she 
said, in a pleasant contralto, “ but this is my last day here, and I don’t want 
to go home melted. I guess this is about the only cool spot in the county.” 

A chorus lazily assured her that she was welcome, and indeed she was 
very good company. Although not in good Philadelphia society, she knew 
by name all those who were, and entertained the men with amusing stories of 
many of their friends. 

“ Oh, dear !” yawned Claude, “ I wonder how many of these pious people 
are gasping in church to-day.” 

“ 1 don’t believe anybody would go to church to-day, even in Philadel- 
phia,” observed one of the group. 

“ No one went from this house at any rate,” said Morris, with a purpose. 
He had wondered how Della’s New England nature put up with the general 
ungodliness of Dodd’s Gap. 

“ Indeed, my niece, Dell, has for one,” exclaimed Mrs. Holt, falling into 
his trap. “She walked off right after breakfast.” 

‘“ There’s devotion,” said Claude. “Is it far to church ?” 

“ There isn’t any church in this place. The nearest one’s at Shechem. 
It’s a good three miles. And it is an Episcopal Mission. I asked Dell what 
her old New Hampshire parson would say to that, and she told me he’d say 
the Episcopalians were better than nothing, and I guess she about hit it.” 

“ There she comes now, looking as cool as a cucumber,” said one of the 
men. 
Morris turned his head eagerly. She did look cool and fresh, with her 
short muslin dress not even dusty. Her hair was drawn up out of her grace- 
ful neck, the coil showing a little, in the back, under a gray hat. She would 
have gone straight on, past the piazza, but her aunt called out toher : “ Did 
you pray for us stay-at-homes, Dell ?”’ ; 

“There was something said about miserable sinners,” she answered de- 
murely, and passed by, acknowledging Morris’s pleasant smile with the 
slightest of bows. 

“ Just what she’d give the butcher,” he indignantly thought, ignorant of 
the fact that she was in the habit of smiling on the perambulating old 
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butcher and asking after his wife. When she had first come, looking so pure 
and fair, he had felt a sensation of regret that his Sunday morning had been 
spent lounging on an hotel piazza, listening to scandalous stories, but that 
was now swallowed up in vexation. 

“And I was troubled about her peace of mind,” he said to himself. “I 
might as well worry about an iceberg.” 

Those red edged clouds brought a rainstorm which lasted till the day of 
Anita’s party. It was a dull time for Morris, and Della, busy over the grand 
supper Anita insisted upon, so far from enlivening it for him, never once 
stopped for a word in the hall. He would not confess to himself how much 
he missed her low voice. He and Claude had begged to dance on her birth- 
day evening with Anita, who watched the clouds all day. At sunset they 
cleared away. Her guests began to come soon after and at night the low 
room was full. An old fiddler had come over from Shechem. His music was 
so good and the girls were all so lively and pretty that before Morris had 
been there a half-hour, he was in the spirit of the thing. Hesaw, when he 
first went in, that Della looked less inaccessible, and that she had backslidden 
from her Puritan training, as far as dancing was concerned. She seemed to 
be enjoying herself, dancing with the young farmers and lumbermen ina 
pleasant, though rather queenly way. - Her partners were both impressed and 
oppressed by her queenliness. Anita was dressed in rose pink, and the other 
girls were either in gorgeous colors or in their dark, “‘ best dresses,” but Della 
wore her muslin of the previous Sunday. It was of a gray that was almost 
white, with silvery ribbons, and a few snowy asters. 

“ She looks like a moonbeam,” thought Morris, and then he laughed at 
himself. ‘I shall soon be as bad as Claude,” he added. He danced with 
Anita and one or two others before going to Della. She was graciously ready 
to give him a waltz. 

“T like this old fellow’s music immensely,” Morris said, after a minute. 

“So do I; and isn’t this a nice, inspiriting dance?” she asked, smiling 
brightly. . 

“Yes, he is giving us the waltzes of thirty years ago,” he answered. “All 
sharps. Those are waltzes that are waltzes. They say ‘come and dance,’ 
while the ones we have nowadays say, ‘I know we must dance, but let’s 
weep a little first.’ ” 

“Ah, I could not weep to-night,” she said with a soft, joyous laugh. 

Claude was to dance with her next, and Morris crossed the room and 
talked with a shrewd country girl whom he had found entertaining. Soon 
the fiddler stopped and there was evidently something under discussion. A 
_— of young people gathered around Dell and Anita coaxing for some 
avor. 

“ Oh, I know what it is,” cried Morris’s companion. “ They’re begging 
for Dell’s and Anity’s Mexican dance. Oh, I hope they'll do it. It’s as good 
asa play.” And she ran over to join the pleaders. 

Della appeared very reluctant but yielded at last. She and Anita went 
away, coming back with some red bracelets, strung with tinkling, little bells. 
These they, and several of the girls and younger boys, whom they had taught, 
put on, and the dance began. The music was not that of the Spanish dances 
Morris knew. The enticing, beckoning notes were strange to him. He was 
fascinated by sound and sight. The dancers moved slowly and rhythmically, 
in such perfect time with the music, that after a while he could scarcely tell 
which was the music and which the girls’ figures. Della led, for she danced 
betterthan Anita, who had been her teacher. When it was over the others 
asked her for a little song she knew, written to the same air. They seemed 
to think of the song more highly than of the singing, but Morris and Claude 
were enthusiastic over her voice. It was very simple and untrained, but de- 
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liciously sweet and pathetic, with occasionally a note bubbling out so rich 
and warm, as to betray an unsuspected fire in her nature. Morris had a gen- 
uine passion for music. He felt that this girl loved it, and found in it the 
one way to fully express her feeling. He left Claude in the flow of his rhap- 
sody and went over to Dellato ask for a favorite song. She did not know 
it, seeming to be almost limited to hymns and semi-sacred songs. 

“ Do you like Miss Procter ?” was her timid suggestion. 

“ Well-er-yes,” Morris replied. 

“I don’t believe you really do,” she said. 

“T would like very much to hear you sing any, or all of them, but I con- 
fess I like them best on Sundays,” he explained, and then seeing her look a 
trifle hurt, he repented his error. 

“ Oh, sing about the choir-boy that died,” put in Rosy, eagerly. 

“¢ Sullivan’s Chorister,’ does she mean?” asked Morris. “ Rosy, I join 
with you most heartily.” 

“ But that is as religious as Miss Procter,” objected Della. 

“And do you think that I have an antipathy to religious things?” said 
Morris. ‘“ No, Miss Hastings, you shall not beat me down. I firmly main- 
tain that though ‘ Cleansing Fires’ suits me better on a Sunday, I like ‘ The 
Chorister ’ at any time.” . 

‘“‘T must sing without any accompaniment. Mr. Barton does not know it.” 

“Tf Mr. Barton will lend me his violin,” said Claude, his thin, boyish 
face lighting up, “I'll play it for you. I learned it last winter.” 

“Oh,” cried one of the girls, “ that will be splendid.” 

To her, Claude was a glorious creature. She envied Della his open ad- 
miration. Anita with unaccustomed good nature, ran and brought a glass 
of cider for the old musician, and for that he relinquished the violin. The 
song gave Rosy as much grief as gladness. When her sister came to the 
“Forever and Forever,” the tears were running down the child’s round 
cheeks. 

“1 wish he wasn’t dead. I'd like to hear him sing,” she sobbed at the end. 

“ You shall,” said Della, lightly. ‘“ He sings in a pretty church in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Smith, that was the nicest accompaniment I ever had.” 

“T wish I’d known you could sing so, before. We'd have had a concert 
every night. It would have been delightful,’ Claude answered with en- 
thusiasm. 

Della smiled, but shook her head. She would not sing again, and giving 
up her place to a girl with a gay, shrill voice, disappeared into the kitchen 
with a look askance at her stepmother, who had just entered the room. 

Morris had suspected that Mrs. Hastings drank too much, as well as her 
husband. The fact was plain this evening, and he understood why Della 
hastened the supper and the breakup of the party. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MARY’S WEDDING. 
BY C. LEECH. 


There was to be a wedding at our house, an old-fashioned Tennessee 
wedding, where all the relatives and friends for miles around were invited to 
share in the festivities. 

The rooms were in order, the wood laid ready for the lighting in the 
huge old fire-places ; the silver shone like new, and the decanters were filled 
with father’s choicest wines ; the pantry shelves were loaded with creams, 
jellies, cakes and pastry, and the smoke-house was redolent with the odor 
of suckling pigs, brown as coffee berries, of turkeys, geese and wild game, 
slowly roasting in the extra ovens there prepared for them. 

Eight o’clock in the evening was the hour set for the ceremony. 
Sister Mary, the pretty bride-elect, fluttered from room to room trying in 
vain to look composed. Now she clasped mother’s neck and stole a kiss ; 
now she was with the dressmaker, whose deft fingers were still busy with 
the tucks and ruffles of the wedding dress, and again she was in the kitchen 
watching the progress of the “ bride’s-cake ’’ in the hands of black Hannah, 
who had been sent for all the way from S——, to bake it. 

The kitchen windows were wide open, for it was a bright October day. 
The trumpet-creeper outside dropped its scarlet leaves through the casement, 
and the sun, shining through its netted vines, made flecks of gold upon the 
freshly sanded floor. 

Aunt Hannah rushed about so fast that she seemed to be everywhere at 
once, and woe to the white children or the little darkeys scrambling on the 
floor that got under the tread of her heavy foot! 

“Wish to goodness dese yere young ’uns ’ud be tuk ’way,” she grumbled 
“’Pears like ders fifty!” 

Minerva, our own cook, now volunteer laundress, ironing on the back 
porch, rushed in and sent her numerous progeny into the corners with cuffs 
that she averred would make their “ heads sing.” 

_ Obeying a sign from my sister I went with my young brothers into the 
yard. Here Minerva fetched us a basket of hickory-nuts, which she said 
we must crack, as they would be wanted on the tables that evening. We 
were soon busy at our cheerful task. 

“ Miss Ada’s a good chile,” I heard Aunt Hannah say ; “ but soon she’ll 
be gettin’ married, an’ I caint see how Mis’ Liza’ll git ‘long with all dem 
little boys.” 

“ Mis’ Liza” was my mother’s name among the servants, and Miss Ada 
was myself, now sixteen years of age. I was fond of that idle thing called 
“building castles in the air,” and these words suggested a theme to my fer- 
tif imagination. Being, as yet, fancy free, the image I conjured up was a 
glorious one! A black-eyed, raven-haired, poetical hero who carried the 
fortress of my heart, as it were, by storm. ‘The ceremony was an imposing 
one, the repast a miracle of delicacies, and myself a human wonder in silk and 
jewels ! 

Already the carriage was at the door that was to bear me away on the 
first stage of the wedding journey ; for my lover was rich, not poor like Mary’s, 
and our honeymoon was spent in Europe. In sober traveling dress I was 
now taking a sad farewell of my weeping friends, when I was recalled to real 
life by a loud cry from brother Harry, who had struck his hand with the 
hammer while cracking a stubborn nut. I bound up the little hand and 
soothed his cries. Then sister Mary called on us to come quick, that 
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“somebody had come.” We all made a rush toward the house, for we thought 
it was Monroe Ashton, Mary’s affianced, who had been absent in Kentucky 
several weeks on business, and was expected at an early hour on this day. 

We were disappointed when we found it was only old Aunt Stacy, as she 
was generally called throughout the neighborhood. She was a divorced widow, 
and made her living, in part, by caring for the sick, and for the rest, depend- 
ing upon the charity of others. And every one rather kindly assisted her, as 
people often will those who have no claim upon them savethe common bond 
of humanity. My father and mother were always very generous to her, and 
she had a great affection for us all, and most especially for Mary, who was 
such a cheery, lovable girl. Monroe was also very dear to her, as he had 
once rescued her from drowning in a ford she was trying to cross. I did not 
like Aunt Stacy. She was such an ugly old woman. Her eyes were so bright 
and black, and her heavy chin, that almost met her long, hooked nose, had 
such a witch-like way of wobbling, even when she was otherwise in repose. 
She wore a red silk handkerchief over her bald head, and had on a shabby, 
dark flannel dress. In her hand she carried what is called incountry dialect, 
a “ carpet-bag,” a satchel made of bright colored brussels carpet, which always 
contained an apple or a tart for my little brothers, for she was fond of them, 
She was followed in‘all her wanderings by a forlorn little cat, which was even 
now at her side. 

She was saying to my sister as we came in, “I wascl’ar up to Mis’ 
Jones’s when I heard that you were to be married, an’ I just drapped every- 
thing an’ camé, fearful lest I should be too late.” 

Mary laughed, blushed, and quietly petted her little cat. 

Aunt Stacy always kissed us, so we marched dutifully up to receive the 
salute. She had a way of darting at us, as if she contemplated taking a bite 
of rosy flesh, that was very trying to us, but only nose and chin touched our 
faces, and we escaped, breathless, from the ordeal. 

“ How is Spence?” asked my mother. 

Spence was Aunt Stacy’s former husband. He spent one half of his 
profitless life in drunkenness and the other in suing for a reconciliation with 
his wife. 

These overtures always met with a repulse, and a wider breach than 
ever was made between them. Yet she always took delight in detailing what 
he had last said and done, and now rushed into a voluble description. 

“‘ What has brung that ole witch here ?” cried Minerva in dismay. 

“ She looks ’zackly like a ill-omen,” muttered Aunt Hannah; for all 
the colored people looked upon her with great suspicion, some even declar- 
ing that she was “ possessed,” which term conveyed a terrible meaning to 
their simple minds. 

“ Do hush,” said mother coming into the kitchen ; “there is no harm 
in her.” 

Nevertheless, we all felt a little uneasy lest her husband should follow 
her here, and so make a disturbance where there should only be joy and 

eace. 
" It was now five o’clock and the most of the guests were assembled. 
The talk and laughter were incessant. Mary was already dressed in her bridal 
robes, and looked “as lovely as an angel,” the merry bridesmaids said. She 
was indeed very pretty. 

Mother was sitting apart, furtively wiping away tears she could not 
repress, when father came and whispered something to her. She rose at once 
and they went out together. I looked for Aunt Stacy, but she, too, was 
gone. Just now the Ashtons arrived, and I hurried to greet them. “ Why, 
where is Monroe ?”’ every one was asking. 

Mrs. Ashton, who was a sort of human icicle at best, now looked com- 
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pletely frozen, so great was her surprise. Mr. Ashton, who was very small 
and always quite eclipsed by his handsome wife, took advantage of her 
embarrassment to ask, “Is he not already here?” 

The eldest Miss Ashton clasped her hands dramatically, and Miss Cora 
shed tears abundantly, saying she felt that something dreadful had happened. 

Sister Mary, quite as white as her veil, flung herself on the bosom of 
her mother-in-law, and that lady thawed visibly as she clasped the little figure 
and explained that her son had left home early in the evening, intending to 
transact some important business with lawyer Stiff, across the river, and so 
reach our house by five o’clock, at least. 

Father and mother now came in, laughingly recounting their efforts to 
convince old Spence that his wife was not here and to get him to go away 
again. They were soon informed of Monroe’s absence. Mother looked 
grave, but father said it was early yet, and he was probably detained at the 
lawyer’s. It was not yet six, and the company, assured by father’s words, 
were soon in good spirits again. 

Miss Cora brightened up like an April day, and surreptitiously partook 
of sweet-meats supplied by Bennie Downs, a suitor frowned upon by her 
family. 

Time passed. It was seven—eight—nine o'clock, and still no bride- 
groom. Many of the ladies were in tears, and all were anxious. Father 
dispatched one messenger to the lawyer’s, and one back to Monroe’s house. 
The rest of the company divided up into small parties and went out along the 
various routes by which he could come. “It is an accident,” we said, for 
he was devoted to my sister. ; 

Father’s party was the first to return from along the river road, and 
with them they brought both Monroe and Aunt Stacy. As soon as he could, 
this was the explanation Monroe gave us : 

His business with the lawyer detained him longer than he expected it 
would, and it was a little after six o’clock when he set out for our house. In 
order to regain the lost time, he came by a short route across the hills, and 
attempted to cross the unused ford from which he had once rescued Aunt 
Stacy. His horse, frightened at the cry of some night-bird, made a plunge, 
stumbled, fell and threw his rider out into the swift current of the stream. 
His head must have struck something as he went down, for he was able only 
to cry out once and make a few feeble efforts before he lost consciousness. 
When he again recovered his senses he was upon a huge rock in the middle 
of the stream, with Aunt Stacy using all her simple arts to restore him. She 
had gone to this lonely spot to avoid meeting her husband when she knew he 
was without our gates. She heard and recognized Monroe’s cry for help, 
and resolved at once to assist him. She seized a stout staff from 
the river bank and plunged boldly into the stream. She was old and 
weak, and the river was a swift mountain stream, so that it was some time ere 
she reached him. ‘The friendly rock had stayed the body a few moments, 
and she was able to reach, clutch and drag it and herself upon top of the 
Stone. But she was too much exhausted to attempt to regain the shore. So 
she stayed by him all that long, cold evening, trying patiently to restore him, 
and now and then feebly shouting for help. When he was conscious again, 
they joined their voices and were successful in making my father and his 
friends hear their cries. It was not long until both were brought ashore, and 
conveyed without delay to our house. Monroe was quite shaken by this 
adventure, but on being warmly clothed and nourished by food and stimu- 
lants, recovered enough to reassure my trembling little sister. 

The wedding, however, was postponed for a time. In a few weeks they 
were quietly married, and Aunt Stacy, who lived many years, was very kindly 
cared for in the home of Monroe and Mary. 
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SISTER ANN. 
BY INO CHURCHILL, 


All winter the “ Celery Man” had come up the back stairs with crisp 
bunches of the appetizing vegetable ; but now, in the early spring, he was 
otherwise laden, and had deposited in the small kitchen a basket just over- 
flowing with rare-ripes and pretty pink radishes. The little woman who. 
seemed a misfitted fixture of the establishment, settled right down on the 
floor and began to cry. 

“Good gracious, ma’am !”’ exclaimed the man, his round face elongat- 
ing in amazement. ‘“ What in the world’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, brushing the tears from her pretty cheeks. 
“TI am ashamed of myself. But until this winter I have always lived in 
the country ; and these things looked so natural. I see them in the markets, 
but they are not like these.” 

“]T should say not, ma’am. The baby seems to like ’em too,” he 
added, as a child toddled up, intent on the possession of what seemed to 
her, little red balls. ‘“ You can take your pick, ma’am. S’pose you get 
lonesome. Boss away most of the time?” 

* va.” 

“Well, cheer up,” he called, and went whistling down the steps. “I 
thought she looked too rosy for a city-woman,” he said to himself. ‘ Poor 
thing! I never did believe incaging up a robin; them store birds don’t 
know the difference.” 

And after that, with the vegetables designed for No. 7 there was a 
bunch of violets or aspitzenburg apple. It was a delicious bit of home to 
the little woman, who had been suddenly transported from a great, rambling 
country house, with “ all out doors,” to breathe in, to a “ city-flat,” with the 
“modern improvements” of a contracted bay-window, and a kitchen in 
which one could not swing a cat. 

As the season advanced, the Celery Man called daily with produce 
from the farm. And the “ little woman’s ” few minutes’ chat with him did 
her worlds of good. He was so honest and happy. His voice was breezy 
as the west wind : his laugh cheery asthe sunshine. He talked of his crops 
and his orchards, of continually of politics and old, parched-up “Stock 
and Exchange.” 

One day, as a selection was being made from the well filled basket, a 
would-be lady emerged from the parlor, with quite a show of style and 
authority. 

“TI wish, Ann, you would be more careful in your choice of vegetables,” 
she said, “ those we had yesterday were a little withered.” 

“ Withered !”’ exclaimed the man, “ with the morning dew not dry upon 
them? Why, ma’am, they had not had time to know they had stopped 
growing, before they was in the kettle there!” 

“You will remember, Ann,” the lady said, returning to the parlor with 
slightly curling lips. 

“‘ Considerable partickler for a visitor,” remarked the farmer, some- 
what nettled. 

“ Why, she is not a visitor! She is mistress here—my brother’s wife, 
and baby’s mother.” 

“Good gracious, ma’am! ‘Then who be you?” 

“Only Sister Ann,” she replied with a dubious smile. 

The farmer gave a long, low whistle, sprang down-stairs and into his wagon, 
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and drove briskly off, before she could call to him that he had left his 
basket. 

On his way home he “ figgered up” up pretty close to the truth, what it 
was to be “ Sister Ann” to that supercilious woman in silken train and 
crimping-pins. 

“Tn the first place,” he soliloquized, laying the first finger of his right 
hand with some emphasis on the thumb of his left, “if she was a servant, 
she would have wages ; and I reckon she ain’t overpaid in gold. 

“Tn the second place,” his two index fingers coming smartly together, 
“if she was housekeeper, she would have position; and I guess she ain’t 
exalted much above Queen Vic-éo-ry. 

“Tn the third place,” nearly twisting his middle digit askew, “ if she was 
a guest, she would have privileges. Well, you and I know, Timothy, that 
she ain’t no ways lumbered up with unused opportunities! Idid kind o’ pity 
her when I found she was like a caged robin; though I s’posed she was 
caged with her true mate. But, good gracious—now she 7s trapped !” and 
he knocked his two fists together in conclusion. 

When, six months before, the old homestead had been sold and Ben 
Stark put his sister’s share of the money into his business, and told her she 
could always have a home with him, he thought he had done a brotherly 
thing. 

“Tt will help you also, Maggie,” he said to his wife. ‘“ You are too 
pretty for a household drudge, and I could hardly afford a servant.” 

“Yes,” drawled Maggie, “it is charming to have you here, Ann. I 
was so confined with my work, and that child. Now I can have my free- 
dom. You will not care to go out much, not being young ; and not—well—I 
suppose you would not call yourself pretty ?”’ 

“No,” said Ann ; which reply appeared to Maggie to be a suitable nega- 
tion to both questions. 

Ann was twenty-three. And Maggie, who had married at sixteen, 
seemed to assume that this unwedded girl, though but two months her 
senior, might have been the mother of Methuselah. 

Maggie, indolent and slatternly, and glad to be rid of .care, was 
seldom at home ; yet she was as consciously mistress as Ann was consciously 
dependent. Ben basked in secured comfort, without inquiry. His 
meals were well served and on time. Order and neatness prevailed ; 
accounts were kept straight. Yes, he had planned it all well. 

“Good morning, Sister Ann,” said a cheery voice. “ What’s the best 
word to-day?” 

“ No dinner,” she replied, laughing, as she glanced toward the kitchen 
range, which for once was not consuming her small quota of summer 
air. 

“ Mistress out ?” he asked with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ and my brother; they will not be home until late 
this evening.” 

“ You wouldn't like, now, to take a long ride into the country?” 

“ Oh!” she exclainied, clapping her hands, and flushing all over, “ that 
would be too delightful to think of.” 

“No, ’twouldn’t, I’ve been bringing my carriage a day or two, thinking 
I'd get achance to ask you. Do you good, andthe baby too, you know. 
I shall have to step around pretty brisk to dispose of my wares, seeing I’ve 
lost trade here,” he added with a twinkle in his eye ; “but if you'll be all 
teady, I’ll have my team driving through hedge-rows of sweet-brier and wild 
honeysuckles in less than an hour.” 

‘“‘ Well, I must say for it,” exclaimed the aged spinster of the upper floor, 
straining her very spectacles, as the little party drove off. “Miss Ann never 
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went nowhere before, and t’other one’s out the hull time. It does beat 
everything how folks that has babies contrives to tuck them off on to 
them that hasn’t.” 

The farmer gave his horses their speed until they were out of city 
limits, then slackened rein, as gradually the broad dust-line of the road 
narrowed to a golden thread through the grassy country way. Ann pushed 
back her hat as they neared the piney wood, whose breath was like unto balm. 

“T never drive through here,” said the farmer, “ without thinking of old, 
ancient cathedrals. Does it strike you now?” 

“ Yes,” said Ann. 


*** The beams and arches 
Of the cloistered groves.’ 
The hermit seeks worship in these leafy silences: and the sailor loves the 
riotous, rollicking sea. All the same, it is nature’s influences that waken 
response in the heartof man. But I did not mean to sermonize, or poetize,” 
apologized Ann, the color rising prettily in her cheeks. 

“‘ Say all that comes into your head; I like to hear you talk. I have 
wonderful ideas sometimes, but can’t somehow get ’em into words. Sort of 
built-in furniture, that won’t come out of small doors.” Ann laughed; she 
also knew of 


** Pregnant thoughts 
That narrow portals barricade.” 


Oh, the sweet summer air! The cool, delicious shade! Ann laughed 
and prattled as though she were yet in her teens. The baby crowed, and 
caught at the yellow butterflies. And the farmer, when he did not know 
what else to do, whistled till the woods rang. 

“ How would you like now, to spend the rest of the day at my house, 
and drive home by twilight? I’d promise to get you there before the mis- 
tress fetches ’round.” 

“Oh, thank you, I should so love to! but perhaps your wife would not 
care to see a stranger.” 

The farmer threw himself back with such a merry, uproarious laugh 
that all nature smiled in sympathy. 

“My wife! That’s a good one! You’ve believed all this time that I 
was married, have you?” and he laughed again. 

“T don’t know. I suppose so; I had not thought much about it. You 
thought / was married, you know.” 

“Good gracious, so I did!”’. and they both laughed ; till the baby, in 
sheer self-defense, began to cry. 

“Why, I believe I do not even know your name,’ ’ said Ann, beginning 
all at once to recollect the proprieties. 

“Well, it’s Button—Mr. Timothy iin “ Bachelor Button, the 
young women call me; partly on account of my garden full of flowers of 
that name; and the rest, I guess, for roguishness. Girls must have their 
jokes. But this is my place,” he said, asthey drew near a farm house all 
og with sunshine and smothered in honeysuckles. ‘ How do you 
ike it ?” 

But Ann could not answer, such a rush of memories came over her. 

“ Do you know what I am thinking?” she asked after a little, smiling 
through tears, 

“ No. 

“T am just dying to roll over and over in that clover-field.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Button meditatively, “I won’t generally allow any - 
creeter to step foot in my medder; but if you and the baby want to you 
may trample all through it, from center to circumference.” 
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Then they both laughed again, without exactly knowing why. 

A pleasant looking old lady appeared at the doorway just as Ann had 
been lifted out of the carriage. 

‘“‘T must leave you two women to get acquainted,” said the farmer, with 
more good will than ceremony, clasping their hands together and laying his 
own protectively over them. “I must see to my horses.” 

“ You are his mother?” said Ann, looking into the kindly eyes. 

“No; Iam his aunt. Weare not a marrying family; but I brought 
him up, and I’m proud to say, an honester and kinder man never lived. 
You’ve got a pretty baby.” 

“It is my brother’s child,” explained Ann; “ we are customers of Mr.— 
Mr. Button’s, and to-day he asked me to ride. I did not know I was 
coming here.” 

“ You are welcome as flowers in May.” 

Mr. Button came back soon; and, perching the baby on his shoulder, 
they went through the garden, and the great barn all fragrant with hay ; 
and took along, dreamy swing in the hammock under the trees; then 
dined in a large, breezy room, where the breath of the flowers swept in, and 
the bees darted back and forth at their own sweet will. 

Ann forgot all about her cramped kitchen and unwholesome air. And 
the baby, with wonderful content, rolled off the low door-step into the soft, 
luxuriant grass. 

How delightful it all was! This thrift and plenty, without the great 
scramble after fashion and gold. There was work every day, to be sure ; 
but a man servant and maid servant to lighten the toil, and a great, broad 
noon-time of rest! It was quite sunset when they started for the city. 

“Have you had a good time?” Mr. Button asked, smiling on 
Ann. 

“ Oh, lovely ! You have such a beautiful home.” 

Just then a lark flew overhead and Ann took up his song with her sweet 
fresh voice, which sank, as the twilight fell, to a lullaby. Mr. Button was 
communing with himself, as was his wont. 

“ Now, Timothy Button, a stranger would take you for a family man, 
with the prettiest wife and baby a-going! And, good gracious! why ain’t it 
true? Acres of fertile land growing mellow and rich, and money rolling up 
in the bank ; and whose ’Il it be ?”’ 

The baby, with her dimpled hand full of buttercups, lay fast asleep 
with her curly head resting on Ann's arm. It was as pretty a sight asa 
man would wish tosee. A fluttering pink bonnet string, brushing across 
Mr. Button’s cheek, left a crimson stain. He turned his head quickly. 
There were some subjects which would not bear contemplation. 

Mr. Button was called away on business and did not appear at No. 7 
again for two weeks; and when he did come he had well-nigh been too 
late. For what few things had not been sold under the hammer, were 
boxed ready for removal. Through the extravagance of his lady wife Ben 
Stark had failed, and was just ready to start off for a Texan ranch. 
Maggie was to go home to her mother ; and, Ann’s little patrimony having 
been swallowed up in the general ruin, she was permitted to follow, as 
Waitress and maid. 

This, at least, was Mr. Button’s interpretation of Ann’s story, as he 
stood holding her hands in his and looking tenderly at her pale face. 

“Oh, good gracious ! Sister Ann, don’t go!” he exclaimed. “I want 
you for my wife. I never kissed a girl in my life, but I can’t Zve without 
you. I love you with all my soul and strength, and I dressed up on purpose 
to come and tell you. Oh, couldn’t you no ways say you'll have me? You 
shall roll in clover and eat honey all the rest of your days.” 
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Ann, fluttering and flushing, had scarcely breathed her reply when she 
found herself clasped to a warm, throbbing heart. And thus Maggie found 
her, on entering the room. 

“Well, upon my word!” she exclaimed. “ Ann Stark, what does this 
mean? Ben, come here!” 

“Tt means,” said Mr. Button, raising himself to his six feet of height 
and dignity, still holding Ann close—“ it means, that I want this precious 
woman for my wife. You are her brother, I suppose; I will give youa 
hundred city references as to my character and position, and if you are 
satisfied, I will ask your consent.”’ 

It was a busy day; so much had to be accomplished. Mrs. Maggie 
chose to consider herself deceived and defrauded ; but Ben, finding that his 
proposed brother-in-law was in every way desirable, was sincerely glad of 
Ann’s good fortune. When, at twilight, the farmer went home, it was not 
as “ Bachelor” Button; for he was now a Benedict, with his little wife 
close to his side. As they drove again through the spicy pine woods, Ann 
laid her head timidly on her companion’s shoulder. 

“ You are not sorry, my girl ?” 

“No. Inever had dreamed of all this, when the sun rose this morning, 
but I am happy and glad.” 

Mr. Button dropped his reins and folded both arms about her. “ You 
shall never repent of this day’s trust.” 

And she never did. In the after years, when cares multiplied, and 
happy, bright-eyed children clustered about her, she could sing as merrily 
as they. 

Who planteth a tree, is a benefactor. Who maketh a home, reclaimeth, 
in it, so much of a lost Paradise. 
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A home awaits me, never seen, 
But yet I dearly love it ; 

I picture it in meadows green 
With arching elms above it ; 

It must be always bright within 
Whatever be the weather, 

For there, my Love and I begin 
Our new, sweet life sogether. 


Its joys I know will never cease 
But every day grow dearer, 
And so in perfect trust and peace 
I watch the hours draw nearer, 
When with my Love, my hand in his, 
I’ll brave life’s stormiest weather, 
For to my heart a world of bliss 
Lies in that word — “ together.” 
HELEN HALL TAYLOR. 
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CONSPIRACY. 
A Farce In Two Acts. 
BY CAMPBELL, 


Dramatis Persone. 


Dae. Ae COMBO 6. + an csnesie enn nen Landlady and widow. 

Mrs. Agnes Carberry... .... ccs..s00 Charming young widow. 

Miss Matilda Penrose............. Strong minded young lady. 

BENG BOOTY DOG so ocd ca hsscses Young art student. 

Mr. Clarence Skimpin ............ Aesthetic young man. 

BOS. JOMN BROWER... 606 nce cess csaed Athletic young man. 

Mr. Samuel Magillicudy........... Rich old stock broker. 
Act I. 


Scene—Parlor of boarding house, Miss Michael seated at easel painting. 
Enter Mrs. G. 


Mrs. G. “ Always at work, my dear Miss Michael. You are the most 
industrious young lady I know.” 

Miss M. “Do you think so, Mrs. Grindon.” 

Mrs. G. “Indeed I do.” 

Miss M. “Why, I am sure that Miss Penrose, and perhaps Mrs. Car- 
berry, do as much or more than me, and all of us combined do not do as 
much as you.”’ 

Mrs. G. “ But I was speaking of young ladies, my dear.” 

Miss M. “Well! the widow Carberry and Miss Matilda Penrose do 
not consider themselves old.” 

Mrs. G. “I know “hey do not.” 

Miss M. “ Neither are they, and you must not think that you can pass 
yourself off as old.” 

Mrs. G. “ My dear child! My dear Mary! Do you really think so?” 

Miss M. ‘“ Why of course I do.” 

Mrs. G. “I always did like you better than any of my family of board- 
ers. What a lovely picture that is you are painting! The effect of that tree 
in the foreground is beautiful—beautiful.”’ 

Miss M. “ That is a hay-wagon.” 

Mrs. G. “A hay-wagon! Well, I don’t care if it is. Lovely—lovely ! 
and it sets so well with that row of houses in the perspective.” 

Miss M. “ That row of houses is intended for a forest, Mrs. Grindon.” 

Mrs. G. ‘Well, come to look at it closer, so it is. I can appreciate 
the trees and the beautiful, as our Mr. Skimpin says, even though my educa- 
tion was neglected. But poetry is my strong point. Often and often, as I 
work about the house, my mind wanders off and babbles over the green 
fields where breezes steals, and humming bees and moonlit seas, blooming 
flowers and golden hours. Ah, yes! Poetry is immense, as our Mr. Brown 
would say.” 

Miss M. “Yes! Poetry is the sister of painting.” 

Mrs. G. “ What a beautiful sentiment! I must put that in a poem 
some day.” 

Miss M. ‘“ Do you really write poetry ?” 

Mrs. G. (examining the doors): “I do, stacks and stacks of it. But 
promise me never to tell any one. It might hurt business. Sometimes 
when the frenzy is upon me I must write—I must, I must. Some day I'll 
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bring my poetry down-stairs and read it to you while you paint. I feel that 
you are a congenial soul, and I’ll pour forth on you my inmost feelings.” 

Miss M. “ How interesting that will be.” 

Mrs. G. “Indeed it will. The last subject I wrote on was spring, 
spring, beautiful spring.” 

Miss M. “Was it original ?” 

Mrs. G. “Original? Well, I should sayit was. It runs this way : 


“* Oh, it gives my heart-string 
A very great wring 
To think, think, think 
Of the beautiful spring; 
Of the blooming little trees, 
Of the humming little bees, 
And the time, time, time 
Of the gentle little breeze.’ ” 


Miss M. “ That is certainly very original.” 

Mrs. G. “Yes! that is my nature. The third verse—there are 18 of 
them—begins, ‘Oh, the pretty little flowers.’” (Enter Miss Penrose.) 
“Hush! hush! Mary, not a word to her, she has not a line of poetry in her 
soul.” (To Miss P.) “La! Miss Penrose, how you startled us.” 

Miss P. (laying aside her wraps). ‘She was gossiping about me, I 
know.” (Goes up and looks at picture.) “ Still wasting your time, my dear ? 
Very pretty, but utterly useless.” 

Miss M. “You think that I would be better employed in ‘the cause.’” 

Miss P. “Ido. Oh! that I could awaken in your soul an apprecia- 
tion of the down-trodden state of woman under the iron heel of despot men.” 

Miss M. “They never ill treated me. I rather like men. Some of 
them are amusing, and nearly all interesting.” 

Miss P. “ Poor little creature, blinded to your true state by education 
and ages of oppression. But Oh, blessed thought! The sun of freedom is 
arising above the horizon. His first faint beams are lightening the darkness. 
The leaven of freedom is permeating the world. Do you know that this is 
a NEW AGE?” 

Miss M. “So I have heard.” 

Mrs. G. (aside and meditatively). “I must put that in a poeem—Free- 
dom-Bleedum. MHorizon-Surprisin. New Age-allthe rage. There's heaps. 
of poetry in it.” 

Miss P. ‘“ Mary, you should have been with me this afternoon and 
heard Prof. Doodle hold forth for two hours and a half on the ‘ New Age” 
and the “ Wrongs of woman.’ Oh! it was inspiring, elevating, ennobling. 
It lifted the soul up—up—up!” (raising her hand). 

Miss M. “Is Prof. Doodle a tyrant man?” 

Miss P. “No, he has a large, sweet soul (here enter Mrs. Carberry and 
says, while Miss P. talks, “Oh! dear, there is that strong-minded Penrose 
holding forth as usual! ’’)—a soul attuned to the harmony of the spheres. He 
is a brand snatched from the burning ; he is above withholding from the 
down-trodden woman the right to vote, to hold office, ay, to fight if nec- 
essary.” (Aside.) ‘“ There comes that detestable widow Carberry.” 

Mrs. G. (aside). ‘ Soul-shoal. Harmonous spheres-a pair of shears. 
Burning—churning, fight-bite.” 

Mrs.C. “And how is our dear little Mary this afternoon, and how 
is the picture coming on ?” 

Miss M. “ I am@very well, Mrs. Carberry, and the picture—well, you 
can judge for yourself.” 

Mrs. C. “It is sweet ; so soulful, so elevating.” 

Mrs. G. (aside). ‘Sweet-beet, soulful-bowlful, elevating—el-el-el— 
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Mrs. G. (aside). ‘Sweet-beet, soulful—bowlful, elevating—el-el-el— 
hum ! there’s no poetry in elevating.” 
Miss P. “ Pardon my freedom, but I consider it a waste of time, If 


girls will not join in the glorious ranks of their militant sisters, they should 
learn some useful trade. Miss Mary Michael, you would be better employed 
in learning’sign painting.” 

Mrs. G. “ Or poetry.” 

Miss P. “ When women are emancipated and enter the business world, 
they will want signs for their stores and offices. Pure, true, ennobling signs, 
such as only a woman could paint.” 

Mrs. G. “ Poetical signs—in burning lines.” 

Miss P. “ In the new age all women can not be president or governor 
or congressman, for we recognize the fact, enslaved as we are, that there is 
not offices enough to go around. 


Mrs C, (aside). ‘Oh, dear! such a horrid creature ! my nerves ! my 
nerves !” 
Miss P. ‘“ Therefore some must enter into commerce and manufacture. 


The world needs the ennobling presence of women in all ranks of life. We 
want noble women for bankers and street-car drivers, sweet, gentle women 
for steamboat captains and steamboat deck hands. Gentle creatures for 
policemen and delicate women for soldiers.” 

Mrs.C. “ Please, please, Miss Penrose, refrain or you will throw me into 
hysterics. I am but a weak, fragile creature. I have nerves; I am not strong 
and masculine like you. But that ismy nature and I can not help it!” 

Mrs. G. (aside). “ ‘ Masculine!’ Impudent woman.” 

Mrs. C. “Now you-are strong and able to battle with men and the 
world.” 

Miss P. (aside). “ Hateful things!” 

Mrs. C. “But timid, womanly souls like mine need protectors, some one 
to cherish and guard them. Ah! poor dear Carberry!” (Wipes her eyes.) 

Miss P. (aside). ‘“ I was never so insulted in my life! I’m just as weak 
and timid as she is, and'more too, the artful minx ! ” 

“Mrs G. (aside). “ Timid—pimid—vimid—no. Weak-leak, strong—bong. 
Bong’s French for ‘ good.’ I'll use that. French’s classical.” 

Miss M. (after a silence, Mrs. C. wiping her eyes, Miss P. drumming with 
foot). ‘I never painted a sign, but I believe I could. Miss Penrose, when 
you start in business I'll paint one for you—if it isn’t too big—a neat little 
one on glass or tin.”’ 

Miss P. (aside). ‘I wonder is she making fun of me, as the widow 
did?” (Aloud.) “Thanks.” 

Mrs. C. “ Ah! poor, poor Carberry.” 

Mrs. G. “ Ah! man-man-—man, pan—pan-pan.” 

Miss M. “ My offer doesn’t seem to please her.” 


[Enter SKIMPIN. | 


S. ‘“ Ladies” (bows low and slow to each), “ How delightful to see a 
bevy of fair women, dwelling together like lambs in peace and harmony. Ah! 
tis restful to me soul. Miss Michael, allow your humble slave to feast his 
eyes upon your symphony in oil.” 

Mrs. G. (aside). “That won’t do. I can not permit that; she is too 
pretty ” (takes him by the arm and leads him away). “Mr. Skimpin, let me 
take your coat.” 

S. “ Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Grindon ; be careful, though ; don’t jerk 
or pull too hard. This coat is fragile and easily rent. It is a sym- 
Phony in—” 

VoL. CXII.—35. 
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Mrs.G. “ Yes, I see some holes init already. Just give it to me after 
supper and I'll patch’ em.’ 

S. “Nay ! nay, my dear Grindon, for once your poetic soul has failed 
to grasp the true and the beautiful in a—a—ragged garment.” 

Mrs. G. “Garment-varmint, true-stew. Isn’t that poetry, Mr. 
Skimpin?” 

S. “ Yes, that is all very beautiful; your soul, Mrs. Grindon, is tuned 
to harmony, to rhyme and jingle, but at times you fail to see the inside, sO 
to speak, of poetry.” 

Mrs. G. “Tell me, Clarence, tell me, reveal thy soul to Ann.” 

S. ‘“ Didst never see an old castle, gray with venerable age, rent and 
scarred with the storm of many a battle and siege fought long years agone? 
whose battlements, all overgrown with ivy, show great, yawning, empty gaps 


through which the mail-clad knights of other days once poured in many a’ 


desperate sortie or assault? Didst never see, I say, such castle perched 
upon the rugged mountains that, beetling, border the classic Rhine ?” 

Mrs. G. “I don't think I have, but down our way, where I came from, 
there was an old frame house considerably out of repair.” 

S. “ Speak not of it, Mrs. Grindon, in the same breath. The yawning 
gaps, the rugged, battle-scarred parapets, the stone heaped up e’en where 
they fell when fell that castle before the last furious, clanging onset, bear 
in their inmost soul the very heart of poetry. Think, oh, think, if thou hast 
the heart, of that tumbled drawbridge being replaced by a neat modern 
brick walk bordered with Johnny-jump-ups or sweet Williams; of those grim 
battlements, now frowning in wild ruin, neatly patched and painted and hav- 
ing a bay window added. Nay, I have not the heart to contemplate such 
vandalism. Even so it is with my coat, a rip, a rent, a hole—mere signs of 
past grandeur. Think’st thou to bring the old wild beauty back again bya 
patch? Perish the thought ! I'll wear no patch—that sign of modern hard- 
uppedness.” 

Mrs. G. (aside). ‘ Nevertheless, I’ll darn those holes and mend those 
seams. If I don’t this coat will go to rack.” 

S. “What speakest thou ?” 

Mrs. G. “I was saying that we’re going to have beefsteak and onions 
for supper.” 

S. “Your hand, fair Mrs. Grindon, for next to a lily there is nothing 
that so fills my innermost yearnings as beefsteak and onions.” 

Mrs. G. “I know the sort of poetry men like—onions and beefsteak, 
coffee and hot cake.” 


(Enter Brown, sniffing.) 


Brown. “Smells kind of good in here—beefsteak and onions. Am I right, 
Mrs. Grindon ?” 

Mrs. G. “Yes! quite right, Mr. Brown.” 

Br. “Nothing like em when a fellow has just come in from a ten-mile 
spin. Well, Miss Micheal, how goes the picture ?”’ 

Miss M. “I’m getting on with it.” 

Br. “Itlooks fine! capital! I hope it will knock out all the other pict- 
ures at the exhibition.” 

Miss M. “ Knock out!” 

Br. “Yes! this sort of thing you, know.” (Sparring.) 

Miss P. (aside). ‘He must not get too intimate with that girl, she is 
dangerous.” (Takes Brown by the arm and leads him away.) “ Mr. Brown, 
let me assist you to take off your hat, you must be tired after all the violent 
exercise you take.” 
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Br. “Tired! You don’t know me. I’m iron, I’m steel; but still, Miss 
Penrose, your help is none the less welcome.” 

Miss P. “ Wicked, wicked flatterer!” 

Mrs. C. (aside). “ Just look at those two women.” 

Br. “ Wicked!” (laughs) “ don’t say that!” (laughs) “ wicked !”’ 

Miss P. (while laying aside hat). “There isa man for you! Big and 
strong, and I can manage him.” (Returning.) “ Now tell me what you saw 
to-day and where you have been.” 

Br. (aside). ‘‘ This is the boss one of the lot.” (Aloud) “ Well, Jones, 
Dunker and Jackson and a lot of those fellows were down in the rooms 
to-day with the gloves. Dunker had just knocked out Jackson when I came 
along, and says he to me, ‘ Brown, my boy, just stand up before me for one 
round.’ ”” 

Miss P. “And I know what you did; you just finished the horrid creature 
at once.” 

Mrs. C. (aside). “Isn’t it shocking the way those two women act. Just 
look the way they hang around those men.”” (Enter Mr. MacILuicupy.) 
“Why, Mr. Magillicudy, welcome back to the family after your hard day’s 
work. Let me take off your hat and coat.” 

Mag. “JI tell you its awful—frightful.” 

Mrs. C. “Oh! how you frighten me.” (All crowd around.) 

Mag. “It’s terrible, terrible ; our lives are no longer safe.” 

Mrs. C. “Oh, Mr.Magillicudy, do not, do not ! Remember my nerves.”’ 

Mag. “ Dreadful! Dreadful! Dreadful!” 

Mrs. C. “Oh! dear! Oh! dear! I’m so frightened.” 

Br. ‘“Isay, Mac, what’s the matter?” 

Mag. “ Haven’t you heard the news?” 

All. “No, no. Whatis it? Tell us,” etc. 

Mag. “Dynamite!” (Ladies give screams and go for protection to 
gentlemen.) ‘“ Dynamite, sirs and madams ! dynamite everywheres.” 

Mrs. G. “Oh, Clarence, I’m all of a fluster. My heart! My heart!” 

S. “Mrs. Grindon, am I not by thy side ?” 

Miss P. “Oh! Mr. Brown. Oh, John! What shall I do?” 

Br. ‘“ Do you see this arm? Come under its protection.” 

Miss M. (who has remained at easel). “ Mr. Magillicudy, now tell us the 
facts.”” 

Mag. “The red handed Irishmen have blowed up London, have blowed 
up England, and we may go next. Up we go, wiff! bang! boom! and that’s 
the end of us.” 

Mrs. C. “I'mso frightened. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

Mag. “I should say it was. Here, just let me read the account in the 
evening paper. Where did I put that paper. Oh! here it is, in the wrong 
pocket, of course.” (Tries to read.) “ Terrific slugging match” (takes out 
his glasses). “ It’s shameful, the kind of type newspapers use lately, so dim 
and blurred that a man has to use a microscope to read it.” 

Mrs. G. “Hurry, please! we are waiting in quiet for the dynam?-et.” 

Mag. “ Now listen. Here we have it.” (Reads; extemporaneous com- 
ments all around, if desired.) “‘ Extra! Dynamite in London! Fearful Ex- 
plosions ! House of Parliament Wrecked ! Tower of Londonin Ruins! Tre- 
mendous Excitement! Police Actively Engaged! At precisely two 
o'clock this afternoon a frightful explosion of dynamite occurred in 
the House of Parliament that wrecked that magnificent building. It is 
said that a policeman noticed a little white box, whichhe bravely picked up 
and tried to throw from the building, when at once a tremendous explosion 
Occurred. Closely following this was another one in the other end of the 
same building. Three minutes later another explosion took place in the 
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Tower of London, that shook it from foundation to turret, and utterly 
wrecked the portion known as the White Tower. Further—Oh! ah! yes 
—further particulars in our next edition.” I tell you this dynamite is 
getting to be serious. Life and property will soon be safe nowhere. We 
don’t know what minute it will be our turn. There may be dynamite and 
Irishmen in this house this minute.”” (Ladies in confusion.) ‘“ An innocent 
little white box labeled ‘ dynamite,’ and then—f’st !—bang !—and where are 
we?” 

Mrs. C. “Oh! what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

Miss P. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Why don’t the men do something?” 

Mrs. G. “I'm pale and white, through fear of dynamite.” 

Br. “Oh, pooh, pooh! What’s the use of getting scared ? When you see 
the box, just grab it and fire it out the window. All required is strength and 
skill. You can’t scare me with your little boxes.” 

Miss P. “ Mr. Brown, how brave and comforting you are.” 

Br. “ Pshaw! there’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

Miss P. “No one need fear where you are.” 

S. “Well, you needn’t put on airs, Mr. Brown. I ain’t scared. IfI 
saw the box, I’d just coolly get a bucket of water and drownd it. This fearis 
all foolishness.” 

Mrs. G. “Them’s my sentiments. Just wash the nasty stuff away. 
Poets are above fear.” 

S. “Yes, the poet looks down on fear from the calm height of Mount 
—Mount something—Vesuvius, I believe.” 

Mrs. G. “Yes, from Mount Vesuvius descends the pluvius.” 

Mrs. C. “ What would you do, Mr. Magillicudy ?” 

Mag. “ Well, I wouldn’t be scared more than these other fellows; 
but still, as a practical man, when I saw the box, I’d—I’d—” 

Mrs. C. “ What?” 

Mag. “Bolt.” 

Mrs. C. “ But what would become of me?” 

Mag. “Why, my dear—ahem! excuse me. Why, Mrs. Carberry, if you 
were there and unable to bolt fast enough, I’d advise lying flat on the 
ground.” 

Mrs. C. ‘“ You would not be so cruel as to run off and leave me ?” 

Mag. “ Well, since you do not wish to be left alone, I’ll remain with 
you and perish, though it would do no good.” 

Mrs. C. ‘“ Thank you, thank you, Mr. Magillicudy.” 

Mag. “The fact is, that bolting is the best course; and the next bestis 
to lie flat. Explosions expend their force either upwards or downwards. So 
lie flat and cover up your head and you are pretty safe—unless the roof 
falls in.” 

Mrs. C. “How comforting! there is nothing like a practical man.” 
(Here all talk together and extemporize, and then exit, all except Miss. M.) 

Miss M. (alone). ‘Oh, dear me ! what a funny set of people, to get so 
excited about nothing. Heigh ho!” (getting up and walking to and fro), “I 
wish my term at the art school] was over. I’m getting tired of being away 
from home. These people are all very kind to me, but—heigh ho! Miss 
Penrose advised me to study sign painting. She doesn’t see any use in 
beauty—and yet what was it that I heard last winter, about the use of beauty? 
Well, no matter, Miss Penrose is wrong. I told her that I would paint hera 
sign if she wished it. I wonder if I could. I’ve anotiontotry. The side 
of this box will do to practice on. What shall I put on it? It won’t do to 
paint Matilda Penrose on it, for that would be rude, nor my own name, for | 
don’t want to be prominent. Let me see, I’m in the color business, as she 
would say. I will make a sign, ‘ Dyeing done here.’” (Paints.) “ D, there, 
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that’s a pretty good letter. Y—that too is well done. MM A—oh, dear 


me, what am [ thinking about? Dyeimg doesn’t begin with D YN A. My 
head must be full of Mr. Magillicudy’s dynamite. That is too bad to ’ve 
spoilt this pretty surface. Well, I'll finish it now and see how it looks. J 
IT£. There now. (Holding it up to audience.) I can paint a- sign. 
But how ridiculous, to label my brushes dynamite.” 

Mrs. G. (outside). ‘“ Mary!” 

Miss M. “ Well!” 

Mrs. G. ‘Come to supper.” 

Miss M. “ Yes, I’m coming. Now what shall I do with this ridiculous 
box ? If any one sees it they’ll think I’m foolish to do such work. I'll hide 
it under Mr. Magillicudy’s newspaper until after supper.” (Exit, after hid- 
ing box on a table, and covering it with the paper.) 


Enp oF Act I. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


—_— 
=-—_—-. 


AT VESPER-TIME. 


Softly fall the sunset shadows, 
On the quaint cathedral wall ; 
Fragrant are the evening zephyrs, 
Floating through the ancient hall. 





From behind a curtained alcove 
Steals a weird, pensive strain, 

Wakened by a nun’s fair fingers, 
Like a broken heart, in pain. 


Dimly shadowed near the altar, 
Dark-veiled nuns are kneeling low, 
Before a golden image 
Of the Saviour in His woe. 


Then our guide stops, too, before it, 
Bows the knee, then on we go 

To each picture in the shadow 
Of the autumn sunset’s glow. 


But he comes to one and pauses ; 
“This is where our Saviour fell, 

’Neath the weight of all our sins ! 
Oh! the anguish—who can tell ?” 


Softly through the purple twilight, 
Vesper bells are ringing, sweet ; 

Dark-veiled nuns are hurrying past me, 
With downcast eyes and noiseless feet. 


As I took one’s hand at parting, 
Looked into the fair, sweet face, 
I thought, though creeds widely differ, 
“One drop of blood runs through the race.’ 


And when we’ve passed the hallowed vesper 
Of our lives of toil and care, 
Will not our creeds be ove in Heaven ? 
We will 4now each other there ! 
MINERVA Bonn. 

















FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey's is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. 
Foreign Subscribers should however notify us 
as to what pattern they desire before the first 
of the month, as the new postal ruling does 
not allow patterns to be forwarded in letters 
except as merchandise. If you desire them by 
return mail, you should inclose 10 cents to 
cover postage. 

(GS A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required 
forall patterns to be sent within the United 
States. 

(ae For information in reference to Cut- 
ting and Sending for our Patterns, see the 
Fashion Department, page 84, of the Fanuary 
number of Godey's Lady's Book, 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS. 


All the patterns are cut of an average size ; 
we do not cut patterns to measure, nor do we 
furnish them pinned together ; this branch of 
the pattern business we do not at present 
receive any orders for. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; 
Coats, 35 cts. ; Ulsters, 35 cts. ; Basques, 25 
cts. ; Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 
25 cts. ; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1 ; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts. ; Over- 
skirt, 35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts. ; Wrapper, 
50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking costume of Florentine 
green satin merveilleux and bouclé wool 
goods. The underskirt is of the merveilleux 
made perfectly plain, the overskirt long upon 
the right side, draped high upon the left and 
fastened with a cord and tassels of beads. 
Pointed bodice with vest to match, under- 
vest buttoned under upon one side and edged 
with large beads, extending below the points 
of bodice. The sleeves are trimmed to cor- 
respond. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with 
bouclé gauze and large bird in front. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of pearl gray surah 
and Havana brown velvet. The front of the 
skirt is plaited with panels of velvet, long 


drapery in the back. Jacket of frisé velvet 
of the two shades, with plain velvet fronts, 
vest of surah, with revers and added basques 
of the frisé. Hat of straw of the shade of 
dress, trimmed with the velvet, bead spray or. 
naments and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white gauze made 
very bouffante below the waist, the skirt edged 
with a border of flowers ; pink velvet sash at 
the side. Low bodice with peasant waist of 
velvet to match sash, flowers edging corsage 
and upon the shoulders. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress for lady, made of dark 
red surah ; the side is trimmed with ruffles to 
the waist. Overdress of cream-color wool 
lace made bouffante in the back and display- 
ing the overskirt only on the left side, where 
it is fastened with a bunch of gayly-colored 
birds’ wings. Pointed corsage, high neck and 
long sleeves with lace covering it cut square 
neck and elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady, made of dark red 
straw ; it is trimmed with gauze, velvet, and 
birds. 

Fig. 6.—Hat for lady, made of beige color 
straw trimmed with écru and brown figured 
gauze, bird and ostrich tips. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet for lady, made of black net 
embroidered with beads; it is trimmed with 
embroidered lace, ribbon bow ofa pale pink 
shade, and a large bird to correspond. 

Fig, 8.—Hat for lady, made of Havana 
brown straw faced and trimmed with velvet, 
a large bird upon the left side. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet with coronet front for lady, 
made of tilluel green straw, covered with 
clusters of beads. The trimming consists of 
velvet and birds’ wings. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Back and front of walk- 
ing costume for lady. Long coat made of 
camels’ hair with skirt box-plaited in the back, 
gathered in front. The bodice in the backis 
cut with the skirt, a jacket front with vest of 
velvet, revers and cuffs. The sleeves havea 
puff at the top. Straw hat, trimmed with 
striped ribbon and feathers. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Silver jewelry ; belt of 
leather with oxidized clasp and buckle. The 
other belt is formed of links of silver with 
silver buckle. Oxidized silver clasp for wrap, 
formed of two round plates joined together 
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FASHIONS. 


Horseshoe clasp joined by 
Butterfly brooch of oxidized 


by a chain. 
horse’s head. 
silver and cut steel. 

Fig. 14.—Costume for girl of five years, 
made of beige-color cashmere ; the skirt is 


kilted. Wrap with full plastron of silk, revers 
of silk fastened with buttons, silk collar and 


ribbon sash. 

Fig. 15.—Wrap for miss, made of plaid 
cloth ; the front is fastened up with straps 
over a facing of+ velvet+ extending from the 
throat to the feet. A cord and tassels are 
knotted loosely at the leftside. Hat of straw, 
faced with velvet, trimmed with velvet loops 
and bird. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of 
dress for a child of six years, made of plain 
and beuclé woolen, The underskirt is made 
of the plain material kilted. The overgar- 
ment is made long in front, with jacket back 
cut in points and finished with bows of rib- 
bon. A vest of satin, collar and reversto cor- 
respond an inner vest of the bouclé goods being 
added. A ribbon sash fastened at the sides 
ties in front. 

Fig. 18.—Coat for girl of three years, made 
of blue satin damassé ; the waist is plain with 
a bias skirt set on, full plastron of surah 
shirred at the waist, deep collar trimmed with 
lace. Ribbon bow at throat and waist. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for girl of five years, made 
of cream color nun’s veiling ; the skirt is trim- 
med with two rows of woolen lace divided by 
apuff. Plastron of surah silk with jabot 
of lace down each side. Sleeves trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Back and front view of 
house dress for lady, suitable to be made up 
of cotton or wool material. The front of 
skirt is edged with a narrow plaiting, the 
overskirt is very long, entirely covering all of 
the front and side breadths except this ; it is 
trimmed with a broad band of velvet, or, if the 
material is cotton, embroidery can be substi- 
tuted. The back breadths are full and plain. 
Pointed bodice, buttoned up the back, 
trimmed with a heart-shaped piece of velvet 
ornamented with a trimming ; the points are 
outlined with the same. Folds of the ma- 
terial trim the front and back of bodice. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


As the season advances, new novelties in 
Cotton goods are constantly appearing ; ging- 
hams are shown in great variety, and the old- 
time chambrays are to be extensively used. 
These goods, which last year were only shown 
in the mixed and striped effects, this season 
are seen in every imaginable color combina- 
tion, in the most original arrangements of 
plaids, checks, and blocks. These can be 


made up alone or with solid goods of a plain 
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or contrasting color. Possibly the greatest 
novelty in ginghams are those with bourette 
threads defining the plaids, checks, or outlin- 
ing the stripes. 

Among the novelties in embroidery are 
flouncings forty-five inches deep in fine cam- 
bric and nainsook, with a narrow band of 
Hamburg across the bottom and a trimming 
width at the upper edge. They are called 
apron widths, and will be used for plain 
skirts, for nurses’ fine aprons, and for the 
many uses to which such goods can be 
adapted. An exquisite material is composed 
of stripes of sateen vieing with satin in 
beauty, divided by stripes of white embroid- 
ery ; this could be made up in combination, 
with the solid embroidery for an underskirt. 

The new woolen materials for the season 
are highly to be commended for their beauty. 
Woolen étamines are largely represented, but 
they are infinitely superior to the regular 
square network of woolen threads so fashion- 
able last year. The novelty of the season is 
a fancy étamine, as light as gossamer, formed 
by the crossing and recrossing of thousands 
of minute woolen threads, producing a lovely 
web-like fabric, which drapes most beauti- 
fully. This étamine, called emphatically 
the new canvas, is striped and checkered with 
plush lines of the most lovely colors, the 
ground being a dark ficelle color, which is 
very fashionable. It is also striped horizon- 
tally with rich, wide terry stripes in delicate 
zsthetic colors, combined as French manu- 
facturers alone know how to combine shades, 

Here let it be remarked that a distinct 
feature of the new woolen fabrics is that they 
are striped horizontally instead of vertically, 
and that as a rule the stripes are at least in 
two colors. The plush stripes are in many 
widths, generally in two colors, both differing 
from the ground. Thus on fawn, ficelle, or 
wood étamine, the wide stripes will be moss 
and seal brown, bronze and terra cotta, etc, 

There 1s also a very novel variety of canvas 
used for skirts only. It is darned with 
woolen threads horizontally, giving the effect 
of rows of Russian braid. Five rows of dif- 
ferent widths, diminishing in size upwards, 
edge the skirt, or one single broad band of 
darning. looking like a Russian braid some ten 
or twelve inches wide. Plain material is used 
for tunic and corsage. 

All the colors used for these darned, cord- 
like stripes are those called Breton, and they 
are mixed together in true Breton style, the 
several varying stripes or the one broad band 
being occasionally in four or five colors 
mixed up together—moss, bright red, white, 
bright blue, and brown—all being on the one 
material, on navy blue or cream canvas. For 
instance, a lovely example is a cream canvas, 
like a spider's web for delicacy. The skirt 
material is edged with five stripes of varying 
sizes worked in Breton red, blue, green, and 
white—thick woolen cords darned through 
the material, and looking like a lovely variety 
of plaited braid. 

That soft, beautiful. woolen material known 
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last year as elephant cloth has reappeared 
this season with large checkers of thick, 
darned wool of the same shade. Soft, deli- 
cate camel’s-hair cloths are crossed with sev- 
eral delicate stripes of the same color, five of 
these forming one large stripe. There area 
variety of soft woolen fabrics crossed _hori- 
zontally at the edge with five stripes of 
varying width, made up of thick ribs darker 
in color. 

In some new spring toilettes stripes are 
imitated by numerous rows of braid put at 
regular intervals. For instance, the skirt is 
trimmed with as many as twenty-five rows of 
narrow braid. The bodice is a tight-fitting 
jacket, the back and fronts of which are 
closely striped with similar braid, all except 
the middle part. The sleeves are also 
striped across with braid down to the elbow. 
The braid is generally selected one shade 
darker than the material. Sometimes the 
arrangement is reversed, and the braid is put 
on in the middle of the front and back only, 
lengthways, so as to form a sort of plastron. 
Fancy woolen materials are also frequently 
made up in plain skirts, draped on one side or 
in tunics, open to show an underskirt of some 
thin silk, such as surah or taffeta. 

There is a variety in sleeves. Someof the 
new spring costumes have them wide from the 
shoulder to the elbow, and there gathered so 
as to form a sort of limp puff, while from the 
elbow to the wrist they are quite tight and 
plain. Others are close-fitting, but slit open 
from the shoulder, showing an under sleeve 
of some other fabric; the edges of the upper 
sleeve being joined together across the slit by 
bands of velvet or galloon, or else by bows 
of ribbon. Others again are open from the 
elbow only, and slightly caught up by a bow 
of ribbon. A new style of jacket has sleeves 
in this style, and has also short fronts draped 
up in the same way. It is fastened by one 
single button at the neck, which is finished 
with a turned-up collar. This jacket can be 
made of plain cashmere, trimmed all round 
the outline with Bulgare embroidery in fine 
colored wools. It opens over a plain, cling- 
ing bodice of silk or cashmere, neatly but- 
toned down the front. 

The newest models of summer mantles are 
the casaque and very short mantelet visite, 
tight-fitting in the back, with the sleeves taken 
from back and losing themselves in the puff ; 
very often there is a tight sleeve coming from 
under the wide open one; long lapels in 
front, the whole more than ever loaded with 
embroidery, beads, and passementerie. 
Among the novelties we must mention a very 
elegant mantle, which is something between a 
visite and a jacket. Its length, and in the 
shape of the back, it resembles a tight-fitting 
jacket. In front there is a square shoulder- 
piece, which is continued on each side into an 
open visite sleeve, finished into a point. The 
fronts are plaited on to the plain shoulder- 
piece. and fastened at the waist under a belt 
which proceeds from the sides only. In 
some models the middle of the back, the 


sleeves, and shoulder-piece are of brocaded 
silk, while the plaited fronts and basques are 
of French faille ; the whole basque is plaited 
with the exception of a narrow piece in the 
middle of the back ; others are made entirely 
of plain silk, with a deep galloon or embroid- 
ered border round the outline of the shoulder. 
piece and open sleeves. 

Bonnets are made of light coarse straw, 
loosely plaited with fine strips of velvet of all 
colors, or else of plaited rushes, with binds of 
gold, white, or colored beads. There are also 
capotes with crowns forming a network of 
black, garnet, or other beads. Bonnets are 
much trimmed with flowers, and upon hats 
we see the graceful long ostrich feather 
making its appearance again. The capotes 
are trimmed with flowers, bows of glacé 
velvet, and pins with enormous round 
heads in beads of colors matching the bonnet, 
Large bows composed of loops of ribbon 
superposed in the shape of an aigrette are also 
much worn. Some modistes make hats and bon- 
nets of more moderate size, while others con- 
tinue toplace perfect sugar-loaves upon our de- 
voted heads. The latter are, we are bound to 
confess, a good deal in the majority. Among 
the “ eccentricities "—only fit for very young 
girls—we may mention Za Doctoresse, which 
is somewhat of the shape of the Princess of 
Wales’s doctoress’s cap, only the crown is full 
instead of being plain, which makes it look 
something like a cook’s cap. The “ Tam 
O’Shanter” is also undergoing a change. Its 
crown is fuller than it has hitherto been; in 
fact, it is approaching the Henry VIII. cap, 
which is rather an improvement than other- 
wise. Another curious hat for a young girl, 
is a bell-shaped crown, covered with silk, 
crape, or other light material, just like a bag. 
A ribbon round the edge of this bag-like 
crown seems to tie it round the head, and 
then a ‘frill of the same material forms the 
brim all round. In front of the crown two 
donkey-ear bows stand up like a tower. Is 
this pretty ? If you are very young and fair, 
yes; if not, no. 

A hat for a young girl of fourteen years is 
of heliotrope straw, the crown being high and 
slightly conical. The brim, flat and narrow, 
is lined with heliotrope velvet edged with 
silver braid. A slight drapery of heliotrope 
velvet, edged with braid and lined with white 
satin, encircles the crown. On the right side 
is a beautiful bouquet of lilac, two lavender 
sprays rising to the top of the crown, one 
lavender and two white sprays drooping over 
the brim, mixed with loops of silver-edged 
velvet lined with satin. A second pretty 
model is of French blue straw, much the 
same shape as the above, the brim being 
lined with French blue velvet. A velvet 
encircles the crown, and on the right side are 
three exquisite feather tips shading through 
all hues, from darkest navy to cream, These 
‘plumes are placed near the back, the tips 
curling toward the front over a handsome 
bow of blue velvet. 

Of Chausseurs we have not much to say, for 
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one has not yet succeeded in changing as 
often as others this portion of the female 
toilet. One thing is certain, that the long 
and extra pointed shoe is much less worn 
than it was a short time ago. None but /oot 
doctors will regret this, for such a shaped shoe 
obliges its wearer to conceal at least one toe 
under its neighbor, which is a source of ex- 
quisite suffering and misery to the votary of 
fashion infatuated to the degree of enduring 
such tortures for the sole purpose of being 
4 la mode. Fashion is in a certain degree 
following the English lead and giving up 
high heels ; in fact, ladies are now beginning 
to resume the erect attitude that nature de- 
signed for women as well as for men, instead 
of being apparently on the point of dropping 
on all fours. 


Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 


“LA REVERENCE, MESDAMES.” 
This is what you hear in many a Paris sa/on at 
the present season, between four and sixo’clock 
in the afternoon—that is, during the hours 
devoted to tea-sipping. What does it mean? 
It means, Mesdames, that that usually idle 
hour is being employed in learning the ancient 
art of courtesying, an art which a nod of the 
head and a squeeze of the hand have put out 
of fashion for more than half acentury. It isso 
much quicker and easier, you know, to nod the 
head and give the hand to touch than it is to 
courtesy and bow—and since ‘‘ time is money,” 
as we are told, we must not wonder at the grave 
yet graceful courtesy growing, as it did, out 
of favor with the young folks of the present 
day. The wonder is that any attempt should 
be made to restore it to life again. But not 
even in Paris would the art of courtesying 
have been revived, I think, had it not become 
the “ correct thing” to learn afresh the grace- 
ful steps, poses, and evolutions of the minuet, 
as it has become. Thus, dear ladies, if you 
were suddenly to enter a Paris sa/on, during 
your afternoon visiting hours, you would see 
young and old practicing the ‘‘ Minuet de la 
Cour,” under the direction of an able ballet 
master, who is calling out with evident pride, 
“Faites la Revérénce, Mesdames!” It is 
astonishing how popular these minuet prac- 
tices have become. Old and young take part 
in them, and all the old courtly courtesies, 
bows, and manners of the last century are 
involuntarily revived in them. No extra 
toilets are required for these little parties. 
Off with cloak and hat, and usual visiting 
dress beneath suffices. After the practice is 
over tea is served and gossip follows. The 
young people will tell you this is far better 
than an ordinary ball, and I believe them. 
if I have dwelt so long on this latest of 
fashionable entertainments in Paris it is be- 
Cause it may perhaps find imitators with your 
countrywomen ; the American ladies might 
like to study graceful courtesying and move- 
ment, alternately with their more athletic 
exercises, 

But I will not detain you longer on the 


subject. You are longing to hear something 
about the fashions instead, are you not? 
Well then, open-worked and transparent ma- 
terials, whether of wool, silk, or cotton, are 
all the rage this spring, not only for house 
wear but also for out of doors. Being trans- 
parent they require silk under-dresses, for 
which you can use up your old silk, satin, or 
brocaded dresses, by having them dyed to 
match the over material, or by matching the 
over material with the underskirt, 2 wotre 
choix. 

You may make the underskirt of velvet or 
velveteen, if you wish. In fact, you may 
make it of any material you may happen to 
have in stock, unless you prefer to buy new, 
and your means allow you to do so, in which 
case I say, tant mieux. 

An elegant model for a dinner toilet is a 
dress of ribbed silver-gray silk ; the bodice is 
open into a point both in front and at the 
back, with a drapery of silver-gray Spanish 
lace ; it is peaked in front and a sash of rib- 
bon to match follows the outline of the peak 
in front, and is tied at the back, falling in two 
short lappets; the skirt falls in full, round 
plaits on the back only; in front and at the 
sides it is divided into three separate widths, 
each gathered together at the end under a 
bow of silver-gray moiré. This arrangement 
shows an underskirt of silver-gray tulle, edged 
at the foot with lace. Both tulle and lace are 
embroidered with pale blue silk, and are laid 
over a slip of pale blue faille ; the sleeves of 
the silver-gray ribbed silk are open from the 
shoulders in a point, upon an underpart of 
silver-gray lace over blue silk; they are 
fastened at the elbow witha bow of silver- 
gray moire. 

There is great luxury displayed in pocket 
handkerchiefs just now. The most modest 
are of French cambric, with lace insertion let 
in over the hem, and wide lace to match set 
round the edge. Coffee-colored lace is much 
used for fichus, and looks particularly pretty 
when edged with pearl béads and tinsel rib- 
bons. In my opinion, however, there is noth- 
ing prettier for these fichus than soft, white, 
China silk, edged around with ivory white 
lace. This is also very pretty for ordinary 
fichus, which are folded around the neck and 
bust according to the wearer’s fancy. 

There are several kinds of new fancy 
aprons. One falls long and plain in soft, 
fine piece Jace on the right side, while the 
left is closely plaited and ornamented with 
long loops of ribbon from the waist. The bib 
is plaited to match and trimmed with lace. 
The Marie has three tolerably broad ribbons 
spreading out from the waistband, alternating 
with plaited lace, while the bib has one rib- 
bon flanked with lace fan-shape. The Ma- 
delon is very uncommon, being composed of 
several gathered rows of colored silk lace in 
successive curves from the left side. Four 
bows of satin ribbon connected with straps 
are placed down the left side, and the bib is 
prettily arranged to correspond. 

FASHION. 
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Fig. 1, 
Fancy Letters for Marking Handkerchiefs, Household Linen, etc. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 1. 














WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 2. Arrasene Satchel. 


This is made of moss-green 
arrasene with a lining of rose pink 
satin, and steel and leather top 
and handle. The arrasene is 
crocheted as follows, along a chain 
of 84 stitches closed in a ring: Ist 
row: alternately 3 chain, 1 double 
in 3d following stitch, then 1 slip- 
stitch in the Ist stitch of the row. 
ad row: alternately 3 chain, 1 
double in middle of next 3 chain. 
Repeat this 2d row 18 times, then 
work 5 more rows in the same 
manner, but in two halves, to form 
the opening of the satchel ; and in 
order to round off the corners at 
the beginning and end of each 
row diminish the chain-arches. 
Then sew the the crochet together 
at the bottom, line it, and trim 
each side with chenille and silk 
tassels matching the color of the 
lining. 


Fig 3. Penwiper. 


The penwiper is made in the form of a 
sack; it is of olive satin, with a square of 
red velvet embroidered with a star in long- 
stiches, put on to form a point at each side; 
above the point a narrow border is worked in 
long-stitches with gold-colored silk. The 
satin must be cut three inches long and six 
inches wide; it is sewn up to form a bag, 
which must be filled with shreds of black 





cloth. The top of bag is turned down a little 
at one side, and accord is tied round about 
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Fig. 2. 


one inch from the top; the ends of cord are 
finished by tassels. 


«Fig. 4. Trimming: Crochet. 


Make a chain of 23 stiches. 

Ist Row: I treble into a stitch, 2 chain, 
pass over 2 stitches, 1 treble into the next 
stitch, 2 chain, pass over 2 stitches, 1 treble 
into the next, 7 chain, pass over 4 stitches, 4 
trebles each separated by 2 chain into the 
next, 7 chain, pass over 4 stitches, 1 treble 
into the next, 2 chain, pass over 2 stitches, 1 
treble into the next, 2 chain, pass over 2 
stitches, I treble into the next, 5 chain, 
turn. 

2d Row: 1 treble into top of next treble, 
2 chain, 1 treble into next treble, 2 chain, 1 
double into centre of 7 chain, 3 trebles under 
next 2 chain, 3 trebles, 2 chain, 3 trebles 
under next chain, 3 trebles, 2 chain, 3 trebles 
under next chain, 3 trebles under next chain, 
1 double into centre of 7 chain, 2 chain, I 
treble into next treble, 2 chain, 1 treble into 
next treble, 5 chain, turn. 

3d Row : 1 treble into next treble of last 
row, 2 chain, I treble into next treble, 7 
chain, 4 trebles each separated by 2 chain 
under the 2 chain between the trebles of last 
row, 7 chain, pass over 6 trebles and 2 chain, 
I treble into next treble, 2 chain, 1 treble 
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into next treble, 2 chain, 1 treble into third 
of 5 chain, 5 chain, turn. Repeat from the 
second row for the length required. 

For the vandyked edge, work 1 double 
into a stitch above the eighth pattern of the 
heading, * 7 chain, pass over 3 stitches back- 
wards and work 1 double into the next, 
repeat from * 5 times more, work back 13 
doubles under each 7 chain, except the last, 
under this work only 6, turn back, work, * 
7 chain, 1 double into centre of next 13 
doubles, repeat from * 4 times more, turn, 
work 13 doubles under each 7 chain, except 
the last, under this work only 6, turn, * 


into centre of next 13 doubles, turn, work 13 
doubles under 7 chain, and 6 doubles under 
each of the chain down the side, work 1 
single into each of 3 stitches of foundation. 

For the edge work : 

Ist Row: r treble into a stitch, 2 chain, 
pass over I stitch, and repeat all round the 
vandyke. 

2d Row: 1 double into foundation, 9 
chain, 1 double into the fifth, 1o chain, 1 
double into the sixth, 10 chain, 1 double into 
the sixth, 2 chain, 1 double in third of first 
10 chain, 7 chain, 1 double into the third, 
and 1 double’into the bottom of first pigot, 





Fig. 4. 


7 chain, 1 double into centre of next 13 
doubles, repeat from * 3 times more, work 
back 13 doubles under each 7 chain, except 
the last, under this work 6, turn, * 7 chain, 
I double into centre of next 13 doubles, 
repeat from * twice more, turn, work back 
13 doubles under each 7 chain, except the 
last, under this work six, turn, 7 chain, 1 
double into next 13 doubles, 7 chain, 1 
double into centre of next doubles, turn, 
work 13 doubles under first 7 chain, 6 
doubles under next chain, 7 chain, 1 double 


1 treble into next treble of last row, 3 chain, 
pass over 3 stitches, 1 double into the next, 
* 7 chain, 1 double into the fourth, 4 chain, 
I double into the first, 4 chain, 1 double into 
the first, 1 double into the first pigot, pass 
over 2 stiches of last row, I treble into the 
next, 3 chain, pass over 2 stitches, 1 double 
into the next, repeat from * to the end of 
vandyke, break off the cottun and fasten it 
neatly and firmly at the back of the work. 
For the heading, 1 double into a stitch at 
the other side of the heading, 7 chain, I 
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double into the fourth, 4 chain, I 
double into the first, 4 chain, I double 
into the first, 1 double into first pigot, 
pass over two stitches of foundation, 
1 treble into the next, 3 chain, pass 
over 2 stitches, and repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 


Fig. 5. New Work-Basket. 


The basket is made of plaited 
rushes, and is open at the sides, with 
turned-down corners. A monogram is 
embroidered on velvet and appliqué 
on one side. The bag is of sapphire 
blue satin, ornamented with satin rib- 
bon to match. Similar ribbon is 
twisted round the handle. 


Fig. 6. Tassel. 


This tassel is made of wool and 
silk, Turn wool over a card 3 inches 
wide, cut the wool at one edge, take 
24 strands, fold them, and bind them 
tightly ahout half an inch below the 
folded part. Now with silk work over the 
top in open buttonhole stitch: draw double 
lengths of silk over the silk that is bound 





round the wool, twist it and knot it twice. 
The silk should be half an inch shorter than 
the wool, and should have the edges frayed 
out with a pin below the last knot. Tassels 
of this kind may be used for ornamenting 
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bracket draperies, waste-paper basket, etc., 
etc. 


Design for Mikado Tidy in Etching. 


(See colored page in front part of book.) 


The design can be worked upon linen, 
canvas, or felt, in etching with colored silks 
and cotton as the material requires. The 
craze for everything Japanese that the 
popular opera of the Mikado has made so 
fashionable, will make this design form an 
attractive addition to the furnishing of a 
room. The illustration could also be used 
for either end of a sideboard cloth, or a 
table scarf. 


Fringe for Toilet Cover. 


You must first cut one skein of knitting 
cotton into the depth you require the fringe, 
and have another wound for knitting with. 
Set up 12 stitches, slip Ist, raise 1 (by putting 
cotton over needle), and knit 2 together 3 
times; then take two lengths of the cut 
cotton, loop them on the right-hand needle, 
keeping them at the back; knit 1 stitch, 
bring forward lengths between the needles, 
and knit 1; repeat to the end, bringing the 
lengths backwards and forwards, then turn 
and knit 7 stitches, the last of which must 
have 3, as you will see 2 are formed by the 
top of the -senally Then raise I and knit 2 
together 3 times; this forms the heading, 
which you can make narrower by knitting 
the 2 together and raising the I twice instead 
of 3 times. Always slip the Ist stitch of the 
heading and knit the Ist stitch of fringe end. 
When done, draw the fringe, which tightens 
it and makes it firmer ; if uneven, cut it even. 
This fringe washes beautifully. 











PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


In giving our hints upon renovating old 
materials last month, we omitted to mention 
how useful Diamond Dyes can be made 
where the material is too much faded to 
make over again. Full directions for use 
accompany the packages, and the best results 
follow their use. We have seen them used 
and tested them, and found the material 
to look as well as if it had been intrusted to 
a professional dyer, at a merely nominal 
price. Having made our material equal to 
new, it is important that the home dress- 
maker should fashion it in the latest mode, 
and we will try to aid her in so doing. The 
foundation skirt remains about two yards 
and a quarter in width. The lower skirt of 
the dress material is very full and straight, 
being almost a regular Mother Hubbard 
skirt, and is visible to a greater height below 
or between the draperies than in winter 
dresses. Sometimes this skirt is gathered all 
around at the top, and sewed to the founda- 
tion skirt, but in most cases it is partly plain 
and partly gathered, or else plaited in wide, 
loose-looking plaits in the sides or behind, 
or wherever it is not covered by drapery. 
The new draperies are arranged very long in 
the front and back, leaving both sides of 
the lower skirt uncovered from the belt 
down. The front drapery drops in a point 
toward the right side, being made very wide 
and full by plaiting into the belt ; it is then 
caught up in plaits on the left hip, and falls 
in a curve tothe foot on the right, leaving 
its right side quite straight. This overskirt, 
it will be seen, exposes both sides of the 
lower skirt, which may be in lengthwise 
plaits alike on both sides, or it may have 
stripes of the material or bands of velvet 
ribbon. The back drapery is confined to a 
very narrow space when plaited or gathered 
to the belt, but it is very full, and may hang 
straight to the foot, or else be opened in the 
middle and droop in two long, narrow points 
that again disclose the full lower skirt. 
Flounces all around the skirt are seldom seen 
as a finish to the foot, but are used in very 
narrow widths to cover the sides, or perhaps 


the front, of a skirt, while the full lower. 


skirt, when made of wide lace or embroidery, 
or any one of the bordered or bayadere 
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striped fabrics, is, in point of fact, merely 
one deep flounce, giving the effect of a full, 
round skirt. A striped underskirt of colors 
contrasting with the material to be made up 
makes a pleasing change ; the stripes can run 
either lengthwise or crosswise, as the height 
of the wearer admits of, Vest or plastron, 
cuffs and collar, should be made of the 
same striped material. Basques remain 
short, with high darts, giving the effect of a 
long, slender waist, but those of thin 
materials have fuller trimmings in front 
than the flat garnitures of winter dresses, 
The full plastron, or vest, is made of soft 
silk, gathered or plaited, and there are 
tapering velvet revers on each side of this 
vest. The seams of basques are not 
changed, but the outside fabric is put on in 
varied ways, a partiality being shown for V 
shaped trimmings in back and fronts, inlaid 
between folds of the material set in two or 
four inch-wide plaits on the shoulders in 
front and behind, and tapered into very 
narrow plaits at the waist line, making the 
old time fan waist, so becoming to slight fig- 
ures, Very high dog-collars of velvet, cut all 
in one piece and stiffly lined with buckram, 
are on dresses of thin fabrics, and may be 
fastened on the left side in a point, or with a 
bow of ribbon ; if made to meet in front, two 
or even three hooks and eyes are required to 
fasten them. Many dresses are fastened 
with hooks and eyes (the latter covered with 
silk), and are so smoothly brought together 
amid the plaits or gathers of the vest that it 
is difficult to tell where the basque meets. 
Buttons of two sizes are also used, those very 
small and round for fastening the dress, and 
larger ones for mere ornament on the front 
of the waist, three being set in a row on 
each of the front darts, and two marking the 
line of the waist in the back. The newest 
fastening for the fronts of dresses is lacing, 
and is becoming to all figures, For a plain 
wool dress the lacing can come from the 
throat down, but it is more usual to add 
separate pieces at the top of the first dart and 
lace these to the end of the basque, while 
above this is the gathered or plaited plastron 
and the revers. The coat sleeves, fitting 
smoothly from armhole to wrist, and finished 
with very narrow cuffs, are used for street 
dresses. For house dresses there is an effort 
to introduce leg-of-mutton sleeves, some of 
which are full above the elbow and close- 
fitting below, while others have fullness also 
at the wrist. For wash dresses, round waists 
gathered to a belt and the yoke waists are 
both popular. These need not be lined ; they 
are also easily washed and can be ‘‘ done up” 
at home by the family laundress. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Keeping and Using Meat. 


‘The commonly received idea, that what 
goes under the denomination of “ good, plain 
living’”—that is, joints of meat, roast or 
boiled—is best suited to all constitutions, has 
been proved to bea fallacy, and that elaborate 
culinary processes are frequently necessary in 
order to prepare food for the digestive organs. 
It may truly be said that many persons ruin 
their health by over-indulgence in food ren- 
dered indigestible by being badly cooked. We 
would like to correct the prejudice in favor 
of a family joint, by showing that it is not 
only very often improperly cooked, but that 
the same quantity of meat, if dressed in dif- 
ferent ways, still retaining a certain degree of 
simplicity, will be more pleasant to the palate, 
more healthful, and quite as economical, if 
brought to the table as two or three dishes 
instead of one. The foundation of all good 
cookery consists in preparing the meat so as 
torender it tender in substance without ex- 
tracting from it those juices which constitute 
its true flavor ; in doing which is the main point 
inthe art of making those soups, sauces, and 
made dishes of every sort which should form 
so large a portion of every well-ordered din- 
ner, as well, also, as in cooking many of the 
plain family joints. Boiling should always 
be done over a moderate fire. There is, in 
fact, no error so common as that of boiling 
over a strong fire, which renders large joints 
hard and partly tasteless, while, if simmered 
during nearly double the time, with less than 
half the quantity of fuel and water, and 
never allowed to “‘ boil up,” the meat, with- 
out being too much done, will be found both 
pliant to the tooth and savory to the palate. 
Meat loses, by cooking, from one-fifth to one- 
third of its whole weight. More is lost by 
toasting than by boiling meat. In calculating 
for a family, one pound per day for each in- 
dividual is a general allowance for dinner. 
Meat that is not to be cut until cold must be 
well done, particularly in summer. The use 


of skewers in joints should be avoided as 
much as possible, as they let out the gravy ; 
twine will answer better, often. To remove 
the taint of meat, wash it several times in 
cold water; then put it into plenty of cold 
water, into which throw several pieces of red- 
hot charcoal. If you fear meat will not keep 
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until the time it is wanted, par-roast or par- 
boil it, thatis, partly cook it; it will then 
keep two days longer, when it may be 
dressed as usual, but in rather less time. 
When meat is frozen, it should be brought 
into the kitchen and laid at some distance 
from the fire early in the morning ; or soak 
the meat in cold water two or three hours 
before it is used ; putting it near the fire or 
into warm water, till thawed, should be 
avoided. Meats become more tender and 
digestible, as well as better flavored, by hang- 
ing. In summer, two days is enough for 
lamb and veal, and from three to four tor 
beef and mutton. In cold weather the latter 
may be kept for double that time. Legs and 
shoulders should be hung knuckle downward. 
An effectual way of excluding the fly is by 
using a wire meat safe, or by covering the 
joints with a long, loose gauze or some thin 
cloth, and hanging them from the ceiling of 
an airyroom. Pepper and ginger should be 
sprinkled upon the parts likely to be attacked 
by the fly, but should be washed off before 
the joint is put to the fire. A larder should 
always be put upon the north side of the 
house ; the window may be closed with can- 
vas, but wire is preferable. There should be 
a thorough draft of air through the room. 
Articles that are likely to spoil should not be 
kept in or laid upon wood. Warm, moist 
weather is the worst for keeping meat; the 
south wind is very unfavorable and lightning 
very destructive, so that after their occur- 
rence meat should be especially examined. 
When sirloins of beef or loins of veal are 
brought in, part of the suet may be cut off 
for puddings, chopped fine, and mixed with 
flour ; if tied down in a jar, it will keep ten 
days or a fortnight. If there be more suet 
than will be used while fresh, throw it intoa 
pickle, made in the proportion of one quarter 
pound of salt to a quart of cold water, and 
it will be as good afterward for any use, 
when soaked a little. It is a sad waste to put 
fuel under a boiling pot. There is a degree 
of heat in water called the boiling point, and 
all the coals or wood in the world cannot 
make water hotter in an open vessel ; ¢¢ can 
but boil, By this waste the cook not only 
loses time, but spoils the cookery. Meat and 
poultry will lose their flavor and firmness if 
left in the water after they are done, as will 
also fish, which will break in pieces. The 
joint should always be covered with water ; 
above this quantity, the less water the more 
savory will be the meat. In some few in- 
stances, however, it may be necessary to boil 
the articles in a much larger quantity of 
water ; a quart of water is mostly a goo:l pro- 
portion to a pound of meat. When a pot 
boils remove it nearly off the fire, but let the 
lid remain on; a very little heat will then 
keep up the boiling. 











RECIPES. 


Baked Shad. 


Ingredients. —One shad, 
Seasoning, 
Bread crumbs, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
A little allspice and cloves, 
Parsley, 
Half a pint of water, 
Half a nint of wine, 
One lemon. 


Clean the fish carefully, sprinkle it lightly 
with salt and let it lie a few minutes ; then 
wash it, season slightly with cayenne pepper 
and salt, and fry it gently a light brown. 
Prepare a dressing of bread crumbs, butter, 
seasoning, spice and parsley chopped fine; put 
into the fish ; then place in a deep dish in 
the oven to bake, having added the water, 
wine and lemon juice. Baste frequently, and 
garnish with sliced lemon. The wine may 
be omitted if desired. Thicken the gravy, 
and pour over when it is taken out of the 
oven. 


Clam Fritters. 


Ingredients.—Fifteen clams, 
Two ounces of flour, 
A pinch of salt and pepper, 
Twoeggs, 
A tablespoonful of parsley, 
Lard, 


Chop the clams very fine, and put into a 
bow] with the flour, eggs, seasoning and pars- 
ley chopped fine. Mix all thoroughly to- 
gether. Put some lard into a frying pan, 
into which, when very hot, dropa tablespoon- 
ful of the mixture at a time, until you have 
used the entire quantity ; fry on both sides, 
and serve, 


Hashed Beef. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of cold beef, 
Two onions, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Seasoning, 
A very little grated nutmeg, 
One tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. 


Remove all the sinew from the beef and 
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chop it well, Peel and cut in pieces the 
onions, and put them in a frying pan with 
the butter. When beginning to color very 
lightly, add your beef and seasoning. Toss: 
all together on the fire ten minutes. Just 
before serving, sprinkle the tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley over the hash. 


Garnish and Vegetables for Roast Lamb. 


The hind-quarter of lamb, fore-quarter or 
leg alone are all used for roasting; they should 
be garnished with double parsley, and served 
up with either asparagus and new potatoes, 
spring spinach and potatoes, green peas and 
potatoes, or with cauliflower : and never for- 
get to serve up mint sauce. 


Mint Sauce. 
Ingredients. —Three heaped tablespoonfuls of 
finely chopped young mint, 
Two tablespoonfuls of sifted 
sugar, 
Six spoonfuls of vinegar. 


Mix all well together, until the sugar is. 
dissolved. 


Asparagus Dressed like Green Peas. 
Ingredients.—Asparagus tops, 
A good piece of butter, 
A teaspoonful of flour, 
The yolks of two eggs, 
Hot water, 
Stale bread, 


This is a convenient mode of dressing aspar- 
agus, when it is too small and green to make 
a good appearance plainly boiled. Cut the 
small points so far only as they are perfectly 
tender, in bits of equal size, not more than a 
third of an inch in length; wash them very 
clean, and throw them into plenty of boiling 
water, with the usual quantity of salt, When 
they have boiled twelve minutes, drain them: 
well on a clean cloth; fold it over them, 
wipe them gently, and when they are quite 
dry put them into a clean stew pan with a 
large piece of butter, which should be just 
dissolved before the aspargus is added ; stew 
them in this over a brisk fire, shaking them 
often, for ten minutes ; dredge in the flour, 
then pour in boiling water to half cover the 
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asparagus, and boil it rapidly until but little 
liquid remains ; stir in the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, heap the asparagus high in a dish over 
slices of buttered toast, and serve very hot. 
The sauce should adhere entirely to the veg- 
etable. 


New Potatoes in Butter. 
Ingredients.—Small potatoes, 
Three ounces of butter, 
Salt. 


Rub off the skins, wash the potatoes, and 
wipe them dry: putthem into a sauce pan 
with the butter and simmer them over a gen- 
tle fire for about half an hour. Keep them 
well shaken or tossed, that they may be 
equally done, and throw in some salt when 
they begin to stew. This a good mode of 
dressing when they are very young. The 
butter is sufficient for a small dish ; the quan- 
tity must be increased according to the num- 
ber of potatoes cooked. 


Apple or Gooseberry Souffle. 


Ingredients. —Gooseberries or Apples, 
Sugar, 
One quart of milk, 
Eight eggs, 
Vanilla flavoring. 
Scald the fruit and sweeten, beat it through 
a sieve, and put it into a tart dish until cold. 
Then have a custard prepared of the milk and 
the yolks of all the eggs and the whites of 
four ; pour over, and let the custard be about 
three inches deep above the fruit. Whip the 
whites of the eggs to a snow, and lay it in 
small rough pieces upon the custard ; sift fine 
sugar over, and put it into a slack oven for a 
short time. This makes an exceedingly pretty 
dish. 
French Pancakes. 
Lugredients,—Six ounces of flour, 
Three eggs, 
One gill of milk, 
A pinch of salt, 
Butter, 
Currant jelly or jam. 


Put the flour in a bowl, with the eggs well 
beaten. Stir well together, adding the milk 
until the paste is smooth. Put a small piece 
of butter in a frying-pan, and, when melted, 
put into it two tablespoonfuls of your paste ; 
when colored on one side turn it on the other, 
and continue in the same manner until all is 
used. Put them onadish, fill them with 
currant jelly, or jam, roll them up, and pow- 
der them with sugar. Heat a poker or slen- 
der piece of iron red hot, lay it lightly for a 
second on each pancake, making several 
Stripes across the pancake, and serve hot. 


Beignets of Apples. 


Ingredients.---Ten apples, 
Half a pound of flour, 
Three eggs, 
A little water, 
Lard, 
Sugar. 

Pare, cut in round quarters, and remove 
the core and pips of the apples. Put the 
flour ina bowl, in which break the eggs ; 
mix them well with the flour and add a little 
water, so as to make rather a liquid paste, but 
sufficiently solid to adhere to the apples, 
which dip into the paste, covering them en- 
tirely. Put some lard in a frying-pan, in 
which, when very hot, fry your apples. When 
a bright yellow, drain them, sprinkle them 
with sugar, and serve hot. Beignets of 
peaches are prepared in the same manner. 


Lady Fingers. 


Ingredients.—Four ounces of powdered 
sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Three ounces of flour, 
One lemon. 


Put the sugar into a bowl, with the yolks 
of the eggs, and stir them well together with 
a wooden spoon, until they become white and 
slightly consistent ; then add the flour and a 
little of the rind of the lemon grated. Beat 
up the whites of your eggs until very stiff, 
then mix them lightly, in small quantities at 
atime, with your other ingredients. Pour 
your mixture into a cornucopia made of stiff 
paper, with a hole in the end, through which 
press it into a pan (on which you have spread 
a sheet of white paper), forming it into lady 
fingers, about five inches long and not quite 
an inch wide; sprinkle each with powdered 
sugar, and bake in a very moderate oven, 
watching them, so they do not color too 
much. When they are firm, slip the blade of 
a knife underneath them, so as to remove 
them from the pan, and lay two together with 
the lower edges joined. 


Pound Cake. 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Half a pound of flour, 
Four ounces of currants, 
Four ounces of raisins. 

Put the butter in a bowl, which place in a 
warm place until a little soft. Add two eggs, 
which beat well together with the butter for 
four or five minutes. Add another egg, 
which also beat five minutes, and then 
another, and beat all together the same length 
of time. Then add t'e sugar, flour, currants 
and raisins, which you‘have stoned. Butter 
a mould, put a piece of paper in the bottom 
and also around the sides, pour your mixture 
into the mould, and put it into a moderate 
oven, baking about one hour. Pass a broom 
straw into your cake, and if it comes out dry 
it is sufficiently done. 








OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Spring Blossoms. 


May is the fifth month in our present 
calendar, and the season of growth ; nature at 
this time commences to be arrayed in her 
most gorgeous apparel and we instinctively 
feel that we must do her homage. ‘The first 
emotion is a desire to seize some part of that 
profusion of flower or blossom which spreads 
around us, toset it up in decorative fashion, 
and to let the pleasure it excites find expres- 
sion in dance and song. Perhaps one of the 
most ancient customs of observing May-day 
was the erection in every town and village of 
a fixed pole, called the May-pole, as high as 
the mast of a vessel of 100 tons, on which, 
each May morning, was suspended wreaths 
of flowers, and round which the people 
danced in rings pretty nearly the whole day. 
A severe blow was given to these merry 
customs by the Puritans, who caused May- 
poles to be uprooted, and a stop put to all 
their jollities. They were, however, revived 
after the restoration, and held their ground 
for a long time; but they have now almost 
disappeared. In France and Germany, too, 
May-poles were common, and in some places 
are still to be seen, and festive sports are 
even yet observed. At the present time May 
sports are of a more quiet nature, gathering 
May blossoms and using the beauties of wood 
and dale for profuse decorations being most 
generally the extent of the festivity, and a 
May queen is not as in olden times a neces- 
sity to the proper enjoyment of the day. In 
England, as we learn from Chaucer and other 
writers, it w2s customary during the middle 
ages for all, both high and low, even the 
court itself, to go out on the first May morn- 
ing at an early hour “‘to fetch the flowers 
fresh” ; these were brought home about sun- 
rise, with accompaniment of horn and tabor, 
and all possible signs of joy and merriment. 
May, which brings joy to the world of nature, 
also finds GopEys Lapy’s Book proudly 
holding up its head and looking around from 
its brilliant pages with as much state as the 
flowers holding their queenly heads in our 
gardens and woods. We dv not wonder at 
the state taken when we look around us at 
the number of flattering notices pouring in 
upon us from all sides from press and public, 


but we feel that the old magazine is equal to 
the occasion, and that much as she has done 
she has many more surprises and pleasures in 
store yet for her numerous readers. 


Returning Home. 

Our engraving frontispiece this month isa 
faithful delineation of the old time style of 
traveling. The party have had a merry day 
of picnicing in the woods; the growing 
twilight warns them it is time to return, so 
the party mount their faithful horses, even 
the infant clinging to the horse’s mane while 
the creek is forded. The resolute maiden 
who takes the lead scorns such a mode of 
crossing, but with skirts bunched up enjoys 
the cool water as it flows quickly on. The 
scenery is preity, and the whole forms an 
attractive and pleasing study of nature. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for Women 
and Children. 
Dr. JOS. HOLT, New Orleans, La, 


says: ‘‘I have frequently found it of excel- 


lent service in cases of debility ; particularly 
for women and children.” 


‘“*The Universal Benefactor.” 

What the storms do for the oak, imitations 
and counterfeits do for an article of such 
universally acknowledged excellence as Dur- 
kee’s Salad Dressing. They make its hold 
stronger, and the comfort and delight which 
it affords to extend and widen as the years 
go by. 

The ‘‘ Phenomenal”’ success of this article 
of food is abundant proof of its intrinsic 
merit, and warrants any word of praise we 
can offer. No disappointment follows the 
use of this unrivaled preparation, and as it 
will keep for years in good condition, we are 
sure all good housekeepers will save them- 
selves labor, time, money and patience by 
providing themselves with this eco:omical 
luxury. 

A single trial will demonstrate its value. 


The Odors of Spring. 

To those of our readers who delight in an 
exquisite perfume, which though lasting, etc., 
is yet refined and delicate, we would most 
heartily recommend Colgate & Co.’s Cash- 
mere Bouquet Perfume. The name and 
trade mark of this firm is a guaranty of the 
finest quality to anything that bears it; but 
they have in their Cashmere Bouquet Per- 
fume struck a chord in public favor that 1s 
adding new laurels to their already world- 
wide reputation. 


Important to Ladies. 

A good shoe dressing must be a very neces- 
sary ar icle tu every lady's toilet. Our atten- 
tion has been particularly called to Buttons 
Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, which is un- 
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doubtedly the most popular dressing for 
ladies’ shoes in the market. We see that the 
jeading dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada recommend it, because it does 
not injure the leather. A high and unnatural 
polish is not claimed for Raven Gloss; on 
the contrary, simply a natural finish. We 
can advise trying Raven Gloss. 


Bits of Science. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that while 
precious metals are found in abundance in the 
United States, precious stones are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. 

A settler in Nebraska declares that land in 
the central part of that state, which now 
yields heavy crops, was twelve years ago 
regarded as a desert. 

Mr. Gladstone says he cannot comprehend 
the rapidity with which persons of authority 
have come to treat the Darwinian hypothesis 
as having reached the final stage of demon- 
stration. 

The Australian Chemist and Druggist says 
that essence of peppermint painted over a 
burn causes the pain to cease at once. 

An Italian physician advocates the use of 
borax as an anti-cholera specific. The dose 
isabout 77 grains per day. 

Experiments conducted on the French 
railroads show that the poppy is the best 
plant at present known for consolidating, by 
the interlacing of its roots, the loose soil of an 
embankment. 


The theory that slow grown timber is 
stronger than that grown quickly has been 
disproved by recent tests. 

The /udian Medical Gazette describes the 
death from hydrophobia of a man who had 
never been bitten by a mad dog. A similar 
case was reported from Paris recently. 


A German investigator has succeeded in 
producing musical tones from metallic plates 
by electrifying them intermittently from an 
induction machine. 

It is now stated that inoculation for hydro- 
phobia was practiced as early as 1805. 

Researches made in Sicily as to the origin 
of cholera give ground for the opinion that the 
disease enters the system through the lungs. 

Professor Wagner gives as his opinion that 
steamed potatoes are more nutritious than 
boiled ones. 


The meaning of the flag code of the Signal 
_— may be gathered from the following 
iM 


A sun of red is weather warm, 
A sun of blue is general storm ; 
A crescent red is weather cold, 
A crescent blue is fair foretold ; 


A star of red no change implies, 
A blue star, local stormy skies ; 
A square of black on flag of white, 
A cold wave comes in all its might. 


The London Lancet says that children who 
are allowed to go barefooted do not easily 
catch cold. 


A little borax put in the water in which red 
napkins and bordered tuwels are to be washed 
will prevent their fading. 


It appears that the type-writer was invented 
in 1714, but none were made which would 
work satisfactorily until 1867. 


Farm Topics. 


To make a good protector to place over 
plants, to shield them from the extreme heat 
after transplanting : 

Take four strips, one-half inch thick and 
one inch wide, and twelve inches long ; 
bore ahole in one end of: these, through 
which pass a wire, the ends of which are 
twisted together, but not so tightly as to 
prevent the opposite ends of the pieces from 
being spread apart from eight inches to a foot, 
making a tent-shaped frame. Cheap muslin 
is then tacked on the frame, of course 
spreading the pieces before doing so. ‘The 
muslin should be brought down to within 
about two inches of the ends of the sticks, 
so as to allow them to be run into the ground 
that distance when in use’ When not in use, 
the protectors can be closed up and take 
but little room, and if properly cared for, 
they will last several seasons. 


When grass seed is sowed by itself in the 
spring it often does better and makes a 
better and evener sward than when sowed in 
any other way. Thecondit.ons are simple, 
but must be absolutely carried out, or there 
will be poor success. Assoon as the ground 
can be worked in the spring it should be 
enriched and plowed—or better, perhaps, 
especially in heavy soil—plowed and 
enriched. The manure should be fine com- 
post or fertilizer, most thoroughly harrowed 
in. The seed bed must be even and fine, 
and to this end it is best to harrow it enough 
for any crop and then repeat. If good, fine 
yard-manure can be plowed in, atop dressing 
of superphosphate harrowed in, and then a 
good dusting of wood ashes over all, to be 
brushed in with the grass seed, April and 
May rains will bring forward the grass so 
that there will almost be a sod by the middle 
of June. For lawns and door-yards this is 
the quickest way of getting grass, and, when 
thus treated, it makes an evener and better 
sward than if one goes to the expense of 
sodding. 

As soon as the grass shows green over the 
whole ground, 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda tothe acre may be applied. This 
must be done in rainy weather, after the 
ground is thoroughly wet and before the 
rain is quite over. This application appears 
to take the place of sunshine and warmth 
in stimulating the grass to a healthy, vigor- 
ous growth. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Time Furs. A Reading Diary. By Chris- 
tian G. Rossetti. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton: One vol., cloth, 340 pp. Price, 
$1.00. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


This is an attractive little volume, giving 
a short and appropriate rendering of religious 
subjects suitable to each day of the year. 
The subjects are treated in so clear a manner 
as not to weary the reader. This book forms 
a pleasing addition to devotional works. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOcuTION. By Alfred 
Ayres. Funk & Wagnalls, New York : 
One vol., cloth, 89 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


A short and comprehensive treatise upon 
the art of reading. The mode of procedure 
recommended to become a good elocutionist 
is entirely different from anything that has 
hitherto found its way into print ; but forms 
a good basis upon which sensible men can 
speak their own language naturally, and not as 
they are usually taught in books. 


THREE HUNDRED DECORATIVE AND FANCY 
ARTICLES. By Lucretia P. Hale and Mar- 
garet E. White. Boston: S. W. Tilton & 
Co. One vol., cloth, 206 pp. 


The authors of this admirable little volume 
have given full and complete directions for 
making gifts suitable to various occasions. 
It is illustrated with nearly one hundred 
decorative designs, fully showing how the dif- 
ferent novelties described look when com- 
pleted. All the new and popular crazes of 
the day are treated upon, and there are few, 
if any, of the decorative stitches used in 
embroidery, etc., but what come under con- 
sideration. It will prove an invaluable aid to 
ladies interested in any of the new kinds of 
fancy work. 


IN THE GOLDEN Days. By Edna Lyall. 
Harper Brothers, New York: One vol., 
cloth, 207 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 


The name of Edna Lyall already ranks as 
one of the best living English writers of fic- 
tion, ‘*In the Golden Days” is beautifully 
brought out by the publishers ; the author 
disclaims for her book the title of a “ his- 
torical novel,” although the reader is carried 
back two hundred years ago, introducing 
Algernon Sydney, John Evelyn and many 
historical men and women. It is an unusually 
well constructed and readable novel; the 
romance interwoven with the historical 
details is cleverly conceived, and the reader 
will close the story with regret. 
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New York: D, 
One vol., cloth, 403 pp. 
For sale by J. B. Lippin. 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 


WE Two. By Edna Lyall. 
Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


‘“We Two” is a bright and attractive 
story, abounding in varied and vigorously 
drawn characters. The *‘ Two”’ in the story 
are a father and daughter ; he a free-thinker 
and radical who, after a series of persecutions, 
is at last martyred in Christian London ; she 
a devoted daughter who bears her own trials 
with heroism, being ready at all seasons to 
share his and sustain him in them. The 
other characters are all well drawn. 


A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN. By Edmund 
Pendleton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. One vol., cloth, 372 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Forsale by J. B. Lippiacott Co, 
Philadelphia. 


This is an attractive society novel, the 
scene being principally laid in summer cot- 
tages on the New England shore. The plot 
of the story is simple, although at times it 
reaches the heights of passion, and reveals a 
remarkable knowledge of the motives and 
conflicts of the human heart. It is a novel 
sure of many admirers among those who 
delight in intellectual subtlety and artistic 
execution. 


Snow Bounp AT EAGLEs. By Bret Harte. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. One vol., cloth, 213 pp. Price, 
$1.00. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


A very pretty and attractive little pocket 
edition of the story that many have read in 
periodical form, It is very readable, having 
a distinct plot and several characters with life 
in them ; it does not, however, attain to the 
height of many of the author’s works. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUE Birp. By 
Irene E. Jerome. Lee & Shepard, Boston: 
One vol., paper. Price, $1.00. 


It consists of eight beautifully executed 
designs uniquely joined together, each page 
containing verses of the Blue Bird's mes- 
sage of spring and the risen Christ. A beau- 
tiful and appropriate emblem for Easter. 


Tue Garroters. Farce. By W. D. 
Howells. New York, Harper Brothers. 
One vol., cloth, illustrated, 90 pp. Price, 
60 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


A laughable farce, well illustrated, showing 
how excitement can carry persons away and 
cause them to do improbable acts. It could 
be well adapted to parlor theatricals. 
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LITTLE HEARTSEASE. By Annie L. Wright. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia : 
One vol., cloth, 274 pp. Price, $1.00. 


An attractive and absorbing novel of 
American home life. The heroine, little 
Pansy, is as pleasing as she is peculiar, while 
her three sisters are both natural and agree- 
able. There area number of other charac- 
ters and several well pictured love affairs, 
that between Pansy and Alan Dunstan, with 
its strongly pathetic features, being the main 
point upon which the novel hinges; It will 
particularly delight young readers. 


For MAmier’s SAKE. By Grant Allen. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York: One vol., 
paper, 232 pp. Price, 25 cents. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


A story of love and dynamite, very novel 
in its leading idea, with at least two situations 


as striking and even startling as anything in 


fiction. Mamie, although avery weak woman, 
proves so attractive as to cruelly and appar- 
ently unconsciously wreck the lives of several 
individuals. The story admirably fills the 


‘space in light literature to which the series is 


devoted, and is well worthy of perusal. 


THE ALIENS. By Henry F. Keenan. JD. 
Appleton & Co., New York: One vol., 
cloth, 453 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


A novel by the author of ‘‘ Trajan” is sure 
to meet with favor. The scene is laid a 
century ago, ‘‘The Aliens” being a better 
class of Irish emigrants who land without a 
welcome upon the new, strange shores, There 
are a number of well-drawn characters intro- 
duced, setting off the fortunes of two of these 
children who have difficulties and trials to 
endure sometimes almost beyond their 
strength. How one surmounts them adds 
greatly to the interest of the book. 


OLE Butt: A Memoir. By Sara C, Bull. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: One 
vol., cloth, 417 pp. Price, $1.50. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


The aim of the criticism has been to col- 
lect incidents, criticisms and tributes which 
brought characteristic traits, as recognized by 
others as well as the author. The collection 
is full and complete, and serves as a valuable 
book of reference besides being of absorbing 
interest. 


THE Lire AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. 
Lectures at the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy. Edited by Frank B. Sanborn. 


Boston : Ticknor & Company. One vol., 
cloth, pp. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


The book comprises a dozen lectures on 
Goethe, brilliant, learned, full of philosophy 
and speculation, to which the audiences at 
the Concord School of Philosophy last sum- 
mer listened with edification. If one wishes 
to study Goethe, as many do, they will here 
find a band of patient students who have 
gone over the ground before them and serve 
as patient guides. ‘‘ Goethe’s Youth,” ‘* Self 
Culture,” *‘ Titanism,” ‘‘ Goethe and Schil- 
ler,” ‘‘Goethe’s Relation to English His- 
tory,” etc., are some of the subjects 
treated. 


LORENZ ALMA TADEMA, his Life and Works. 
By George Ebers. From the German by 
Mary J. Safford. With thirteen illustra- 
tions. New York : William S. Gottsberger. 
One vol., cloth, 92 pp. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. - 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. 
Harper’s Handy Series. New York: 
Ilarper Brothers. One vol., paper, 208 
pp. Price, 25 cents. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


HurrisH. By Hon. Emily Lawless. Harper's 
Handy Series. Harper Brothers, New 
York. One vol., paper, 208 pp. Price, 
25 cents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


IrIsH HIsTORY FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
Wm. Stephenson Gregg. Harper’s Handy 
Series. Harper Brothers, New York. 
One vol., paper, 217 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


CAVALRY Lirk, IN BARRACKS AND OuT. By 
J. S. Winter. Harper’s Handy Series. 
Harper Brothers, New York. One vol., 
paper, 243 pp. Price, 25 cents. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING. No. 28 for 
April contains several complete stories by 
popular authors. Published by J. S. 
Ogilvie & Company, New York. Price, 
30 cents. 


ToxoLocy. A Book For Every Woman. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M. D. Sanitary 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. One vol., 
cloth, 373 pp. With illustrations. Price, 
$2.00, 


New Music.—The Florida Glide Waltz, by 
Will. I... Thompson, is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of music for piano or organ, 
ever published. Any music dealer will mail 
it to you on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
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The design presented this month, it will be noticed, is somewhat similar in plan to the 
one illustrated in our November Number for 1885. We trust to have the same success with 
this that we are having with the November cottage. Our desire is to meet the taste of the 
majority of our patrons. e 

We solicit correspondence from all parties interested in building, either at the present or 
in the future. The suggestions thrown out are often valuable to us in making our designs, 
enabling us to catch the ideas of different parties so that we may make each design more or 
less a success. We estimate the cost of +the above cottage from $2,000 to $2,500 according to 
finish. First story, 9 feet ; second story, 8 feet 6 inches ; third story, 7 feet 6 inches, all in 
clear of joist. Address all communications to ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU of GopEy’s LADY'S 
Book. 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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: PERFECT-HEALTH 














Is —— if the Digestion is impaired, the Liver inactive or the | 
Bowels constipated. Many people neglect these (so called) simple ail- | 
ments because they do not believe them to be necessarily fatal, but | 
thousands have fallen a prey to their own neglect by becoming victims | 
of more serious disorders, brought on by inattention to these important | 
symptoms. A timely and judicious use of | 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


“which can hardly be called a medicine, as it is so palatable to the taste | 
and so gentle in its action” will cure Constipation, Sick Headache and 
Dyspepsia, regulate the Bowels, and enable those of feeble digestion to 
enjoy their food. It overcomes the ill effects caused by over indulgence 
in rich food or drink, is invaluable in Piles and Inflammatory Diseases. 
It reduces Fever, cools the blood and is a justly esteemed remedy for 


sirere-EGONOMIGAL—RELIABLE—ELEGANT, 


It should be found in every Household. Sold by all Druggists. 


MaAnuracrnero only BY TARRANT & CO., NEW YORK. 























